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INTRODUCTION 


It cannot be an accident that, in all quarters of ttid- 
civilized globe and in all languages that civilized men have- 
used, there have been two great classes of literature, prose- 
and poetry. The history of literature in nearly all civilized 
communities seems to show that poetry has preceded prose*. 
In the infancy of the human race, abstractions were 
unknown. Man loved the concrete, and Imagination was 
more at work than Reason or Intellect. Man spoke- 
more in metaphor, more by symbols and similitudes, and 
transferred to one thing or idea the name of another. Thus-- 
language grew, and every step in the growth was a poetical 
advance. Archbishop Trench, in his Study of Woi'ds, has- 
well illustrated the poetical beauty that lies hidden in the- 
history of words and their , meanings. From a common 
agricultural implement for the threshing of corn and from, 
the root idea of “to rub” we get the moral concept of our 
“tribulation”. Man’s tribulation is like the beating or rub¬ 
bing of corn with a flail. What condensed poetry lies in that, 
word ! 

This poetical advance marched abreast with man’s cul¬ 
tural advance in his fight with the forces of nature. Whenr 
navigation came, the ship became the horse of the sea. It. 
naturally became also a swan, and its prow was often shaped 
like one. Again, when ship-building became a more familial?- 
thing, the camel because the ship of thei'desQvt- In the 1 * 
nomadic state when man lived a hunter’s life, the arrow, or - 
the spear became also the symbol for the rays of the sun and;- 
the moon, and, later, Shelley could speak to us about the 
intensity of the arrows of that silver sphere, whose bright}, 
lamp narrows in the white d&wn clear”, while Blake .could* 
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•compare “the bitter groan of a Martyr’s woe” to “an arrow 
from the Almighty’s bow”. The subject of the hunt and the 
grim diama of war soon turned into the staple of poetry, 
while the phenomena of the sky and the tints of sunrise and 
•sunset have coloured all our poetry from the time of the 
Rig-Vedic seers. 

There were other reasons why the seer of old, giving 
expression to thought which deserved a permanent place in 
men’s hearts, invoked a poetical form for his composition. 
A memorable thought had to be expressed in memorable 
language, and, when the art of writing was unknown, speech 
had to be rhythmic as an aid to the memory. Metre became 
•a labour-saving device. Besides, rhythm itself added to the 
•emotional value of what was uttered. Hence arose the 
necessity of rhythm, which is, after all, if not the soul, the 
most familiar vesture of poetry. 

But as Reason advanced and men had to invent a 
language of business for direct social intercourse, prose, the 
vehicle of straightforward, dispassionate utterance, came 
more into prominence; and, in its turn, it began to claim 
its own place in literature. Prose (from Latin j)rorsus, 
•direct, straightforward ) became the language of common- 
sense, and poetry remained the language of mystery and 
romance. As it is often said, poetry soars on the wings of the 
imagination, which is humorously expressed by the saying 
that the poet, or poetaster, rides his Pegasus, as adventurous 
Bellerophon is supposed to have done in Greek mythology. 
This adventurousness is an important element in poetry. 
The modern aeroplane, with all its records of high altitudes 
in the stratosphere, is too prosaic an instrument for the flight 
•of the imagination. Prose is pedestrian ; it creeps along 
the ground ; it is weighed down to the earthly plane. But 
dhen there is less danger for it to break its neck. 
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Nevertheless, even prose cannot afford to walk with a 

shuffling gait, in a zig-zag course, with a drunken lurch to 

this side and that. It must maintain a dignity of its own. 

It must have a poise. It must have a forward movement. 

It must have an elasticity, a springiness and a balance ; and 

that balance means a certain harmony, a certain rise and fall, 

which, though not as rigid as in poetry, is there all the same 

and without which it could not be a good vehicle of literary 

art. A dog-cart, or for the matter of that a donkey-cart, 

must have some vehicular comfort about it, and a literary 

vehicle, as literary prose happens to be, cannot afford to be a 

jolting vehicle. Prose has also to avoid the other extreme 

of drowsy monotony, a quality which may sometimes have 

a desirable narcotic value in verse, since a part of the art 

of verse is to soothe the feelings. The object of prose rather 

is to keep the intellect awake. But mannerisms, like those 

of Lyly, De Qnincey or Macaulay, are nothing but laboured 

monotony, and too much of a good thing will not do for good 

prose. Every sentence falling like a sledge-hammer in 

argument or an excess of epigrammatic balance, as in 

Macaulay, may defeat its own end. Moderation is the justi¬ 
fication of all style. 

Good^prose has a certain rhythm of its own which is 

rhvthm , Fr ° m the times 0f the Renaissance the 

rhythm of Cicero s prose has had great fascination for the 

stated ^ 8 ° £ EU1 '° Pe ’ and> 83 Ml '- J ' W - Mihail has 

,S ° ,Cero who has largely shaped the prose rhythm 

of modern European languages. But too slavish a worship 
Of Ciceronian rhythm is no longer the fashion in the world 

Eu r “a”' f?‘ eV l ty aDd P ° i0t ara the £etishes that literary 
w . 6 Wh °‘ e adores t 0 ^- Brevity is the soul of 

TacUur^ 0 r u 0Q f tiDg ^ itS Chie£ wea P° n ' The acrid 

Tacitus, embarking on the task of curing his readers of hero- 
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-worship showed contemporary society its own ugly feature, 
and lashed it with scorpion-whip's, and wbat better 
instrument of castigation could he use than the epigram? 
So did the satirical poets, Juvenal and Martial. So did the 
English satirists of the eighteenth century, whether in their 

prose or in their verse, the cynical Swift and Pope most of 

• • • 

all. So did, in the nineteenth century, the prose apostle of 
hero-worship, Thomas Carlyle; for, while burning his incense 
with reverent awe at the altar of each of his great heroes, 
he turned aside every now and then to whirl his castigating 
flail on the exposed limbs of every quack, impostor and 
demagogue. / 

On the whole the history of English prose shows that* 
however powerful the lean and cynical style of the great 
satirists may be—lean and hungry like Cassius in Shakes¬ 
peare’s Julius Cccsar , the average reader prefers the genial 
style of Addison and Steele, Lamb and Goldsmith. The style 
of Dean Swift is too caustic for permanent enjoyment,, 
though it cuts and smarts and must always give a certain in¬ 
tensity of pleasure. The vitriolic fury of Carlyle more often, 
repels than attracts. It is thus that the full-blooded, barmon-. 
ious and eloquent rhythm of Cicero’s prose still continues 
to delight us-in English prose, though the excessive piling 
up of clause upon clause and the balancing of point against 
point in a complicated periodic structure, like the balancing 
of stone against stone in an Egyptian pyramid, is now iio 
longer very much in fashion with us. 

When the Renaissance writers began to write English 
prose, they took Cicero for their master and gave us sen¬ 
tences of stupendous length, copying his art of building 
clause within cause, but without that clearness and limpidity 
of language which marks a Ciceronian period. The result 
was heaviness, masses of abstraction without melody or light 
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in them, though often possessed of a certain eloquence and 
even ,flavoured with a sort of poetical diction: at times. 

Hooker, Milton and Sir Thomas Browne gave us prose of 

* « ^ * • • * * 

this typo, Hooker being the most tasteless, colourless and 
odourless among them all. Another set, the Euphuists, 
wrote au artificial prose, often more poetical than poetry, 
full of point and alliteration and with a penchant for simile. 
Traces of this may now and then be seen in Overbury, 
a specimen of whose prose is included in this Miscellany . 
It will, however, be seen that Overbury has evolved a simple 
style with a poetical flavour and an epigrammatic point 
derived from Bacon’s Essays. Before the rise of the literary 
dictatorship of Dryden it was Earle, Overbury and other i 
writers of Characters who gave us the best examples of a 
nervous prose, clear, musical and delightful. There is the 
true rhythm of good English prose in their writings. 
Dryden was the first great exponent of English prose jn the 
expository and argumentative style for purposes of literary 
criticism. . ...... ‘ ' * 

• • . •; i 

• . . . -••. . . • «*• « * • % * - . . \ , . . J 

Upon these foundations were. built; the prose forms of 
the essay and the novel -by .y&at may. be .called the modern 
-prosaists of the eighteenth.-.-century*—Defoe,- Addisop and 
Steele- on the one hand, and Jttphardson,yielding and 
Smollett on the other—for with 1700, the year of the death of 
Dryden, modern prose may be said'to have begun. The eight¬ 
eenth century writers gave us naturalness and ease in prose 
structure, qualities, which had long been strangers in English 
prose. They practised restraint, avoided excess, and brought 
the length of the sentence within just limits.. Precision and 
perspicuity, essential qualities in all prose, were especially 

sought to be cultivated. 

• * * • 

An examination of the nineteeth century shows that 
prose has travelled far. A man like Lamb can no longer be 
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said to be addressing himself merely to the intellect. He 
plays upon the entire gamut of our human sensibilities and 
emotions ; and what Lamb does others also try to do, though 
they are not temperamentally of the same emotional stuff. 
How different, compared with Lamb’s, does the genius of 
Jane Austen and George Eliot seem to be ! But Mrs. Gaskell 
plays on nearly the same keys as Lamb ; and Dickens,, 
though more of a frisking kid than of a pathetic Lamb, often 
falls into the same reminiscent mood in his portrayal of 
Micawber. 

From Bacon to Priestley is a far cry and we see that, in 
the process of evolution, the essay has become practically a 
new form. So has the novel which has passed through a 
long history. The modern essay is light because the author 
takes it very seriously. Addison and Steele did not take 
the essay as seriously as Lamb or Leigh Hunt ; they were 
just feeling their way towards the invention of a new form 
of literature. The form, perfected by Goldsmith and Lamb, 
Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt, was to be further refined and 
polished by Stevenson and Priestley, Lucas and Lynd. The 
essays of today are miles removed from the essays of Bacon 
and the early ones of Cowley. They deal with trifles, but 
the lighter the subject, the more serious the execution. 

From what has been said above it will be seen that, 
though prose requires a straightforward style, it is by no 
means the artless thing we sometimes imagine it to be. Art 
is necessary to prevent over-emphasis, to avoid monotony 
and to gain a natural and easy flow of language. For literary 
prose of distinction it is not enough to have merely the 
qualities that all good prose should have, though these it 
must have, viz. the virtues of purity, propriety and preci¬ 
sion. That is just one asset of good prose, without which it 
will be bankrupt of good sense. Clearness and perspicuity 
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is another. Simplicity and naturalness is a third. Proportion 
and harmony is a fourth. All good prose must have these- 
virtues; none of them is a superfluity. But there is a fifth 
element which is the quintessence of literary prose of a 
high order. It must have gracefulness and charm, melody 
and impressiveness. There is a felicitousness of phrase,, 
which great prosaists have, but which will not reward the 
labour of mere mediocrities in spite of frantic efforts to 
capture by force. The talent for lively dialogue, pictur¬ 
esqueness of phrase and melody of language, is a gift that 
only the few who are admitted to the inner shrine of this 
pedestrian Muse can have. 

These qualities, in their different ways and in their 
different degrees, will be found well represented in the 
extracts given in this Miscellany , but no attempt has been 
made to give a representative selection of all the forms in. 
which prose literature expresses itself. Nor has the deve¬ 
lopment of prose been traced with any special care, showing 
every phase of its growth, though the authors have been 
arranged more or less in chronological order. This antho¬ 
logy merely aims at giving the reader a few good specimens 
of English prose, which will serve for delight as well as for 
study, which will amuse as well as instruct by contact with 
great minds and richer experience. The forms of prose are- 
many and most of them are here, without any order but 
that of arbitrary time. Hence, an essay, an extract from a 
novel, a character portrait, a speech, a piece of criticism and ai 
thumb-nail sketch, will all be found cheek by jowl. There 
is only one short story, and that not of the usual kind. It 
is a Balinese love story from the pen of an Indian who has: 
travelled much in the realms of gold”. One or two pieces: 
^ill interest the reader with a scientific bent of mind. 
Ruskin talks of the beauty of Iron Rust, but there is no 
rustmess in his style ; and Eddington, unveiling the Secrets 
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•bf Mars, shows ns how a simple prose style can be wedded 
*to a subject so thrilling. • * ; 

The impression left by the Miscellany on the reader ip 
that the best English prose is simple, spontaneous and 
natural. But there is a great art in all this, however natural 
It may seem. It is an art most subtle of achievement. 
Its essence lies in its unobtrusiveness. That directness of 
'talk in Lamb’s tete-a-tete with his two dream children 
is the result of great art,.but just where that art lies it 
Ts difficult to ascertain. As the Latin proverb, has it, art is 
to conceal art. The art of good prose has learnt this lesson 

t « ) 4 » • • * 

well, and every great prose writer conceals most when he 
'reveals most. Artistic prose is neither over-dressed nor 

f # , j * • ^ * I 

Crudely plain. It pretends to plainness when its object is 
•iieatness, and when it affects the homely look and unsophis¬ 
ticated ways of Ataelia Sedley "in Vanity Fair , or Xady 
-CaStle-vVood in Esmond, we may be sure that under this 
.planned economy of plainness burns the prodigal heart of 
-Beatrix or the eager spirit of Becky Sharp ever advancing 

~t&- Afresh conquests-. ' - - .... 1 ... . 
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OF STUDIES 
Francis Bacon 


Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and for ability. 
Their chief use for delight is in privateness and retiring; X 
for ornament, is in discourse; and for ability, is in the judg¬ 
ment and disposition of business. For expert men can 
■execute, and perhaps judge of particulars, one by one; but 
-the general counsels, and the plots and marshalling of affairs, 

.. come best from those that are learned. To spend too much —r 
P time in studies is sloth; to use them too much for ornament 
3 is affectation; to make judgment wholly by their rules is the 
^ humour of a scholar. They perfect nature, and are perfect-'V 
c by experience; for natural abilities are like natural plants,^ 

'O that need pruning by study; and studies themselves do in 
give forth directions too much at large, except they be lU' 

bounded in by experience. Crafty men contemn studies;/._ 

simple men admire them; and wisiTmen use them; (for theAli^' 
teach not their own use; but that is a wisdom without them T* 
and above them, won by observation} Read not to con-) ^ 
tradict and confute; nor to believe and take for granted; norfE 
to find talk and discourse; but to weigh and consider.! 

I Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and, 
some few to be chewed and digested: that is some books W 
are to be read only in parts; others lo be read, but not 
curiously; and some few to be read wholly, and with dili-i 
gence and attention. Some books also may be read by 
■deputy, and extracts made of them by others; but that 
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would be only in the less important arguments, and the 
meaner sort of books; else distilled books are like common 
yUiistilled waters, flashy things. Reading mak eth a full man; 
^conference a ready man; and writing an exact man. And 
1 therefore, if a man write little, he had need have a great 
A memory; if he confer little, he had need have a present 
\ wit; and if he read little, he had need have much cunning, 
to seem to know that he doth not. Histories make men 
wise; poets witty; the mathematics subtile; natural philo¬ 
sophy deep; moral grave; logic and rhetoric able to contend. 
“ Abeunt studia in mores. ” Nay, there is no stond or 
(impediment in the wit, but may be wrought out by fit 
studies : like as diseases of the body may have appropriate 
exercises. Bowling is good for the stone and reins; shooting 
for the lungs and breast; gentle walking for the stomach; 
riding for the head; and the like. So if a man’s wit be 
wandering, let him study the mathematics; for in demonstra¬ 
tions, if his wit be called away never so little, he must begin 
again: if his wit be not apt to distinguish or find differ¬ 
ences, let him study the schoolmen; for they are ‘cymini 
sectores’: if he be not apt to beat over matters, and to call 
one thing to prove and illustrate another, let him study the 
lawyers’ cases: so every defect of the mind may have a 
special receipt. 

( Essays) 


A FAIR AND HAPPY MILKMAID 
Sir Thomas Overbury 


is a country wench, that is so far from making herself 
beautiful by art, that one look of hers is able to put all 
FACE-PHYSIC out of countenance. She knows a fair look 
is but a dumb orator to commend virtue, therefore minds it 
not. All her excellences stand in her so silently, as if they 
had stolen upon her without her knowledge. The lining of 
her apparel, which is herself, is far better than outsides of' 
tissue; for though she be not arrayed in the spoil of the si 1 k- 


is decked in innocence; a far better wearing. 
/She doth not, with lying long in bed, spoil both her com- 
J plexion and conditions: nature hath taught her too, im- 
j modera te sleep is rust to the soul; she rises therefore with 
ChanticTere, her dame’s cock, and at night makes the lamb 
Uier curfew. In milking a cow, and straining the teats 
through her fingers, it seems that so sweet a milk-press 
makes the milk whiter or sweeter; for never came almond- 
gloYe, or aromatic ointment on her palm to taint it. The 
gilded ears of corn fall and kiss her feet when she reaps 
them, as if they wished to be bound and led prisoners by the 
/ same hand that felled them. (Her breath is her ownj which 
scents all the year long of June, like a new-made hay-cock. 
She makes her hand hard with labour, and her heart soft 
with pity; and when winter evenings fall early, sitting at 
her merry wheel, she sings defi ance to the giddy wheel of 
ffortune^ She doth all things with so sweet a grace, it seems 
'hignorance will not suffer her to do ill, being her mind is to y 
Udo well. She bestows her years wages at next fair, and in 
choosing her garments, counts no bravery in the world like,, 
I decency. The garden and bee-hive are all her physic and 
l surgery, and she lives the longer for it. She dares go alone 
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and unfold sheep in the night, and fears no manner of ill, 
because she means none; yet, to say truth, she is never 
alone, but is still accompanied with old songs, honest 
thoughts, and prayers, but short ones; yet they have their 
efficacy, in that they are not palled with ensuing idle cogi¬ 
tations. Lastly, her dreams are so chaste, that she dare tell 
them ; only a Friday’s dream is all her superstition; that she 
conceals for fear of anger. Thus lives she, and all her care is, 
she may die in the springtime, to have store of flowers stuck 
upon her winding-sheet. 


( Characters) 


Ill 

ON GOVERNMENT 
Joseph Addison 

I look upon it as a peculiar happiness, that were I to 
choose of what religion I would be, and under what govern¬ 
ment 1 would live, I should most certainly give the prefer¬ 
ence to that form of religion and government which is estab¬ 
lished in my own country. In this point, I think, I am deter¬ 
mined by reason and conviction; but if I shall he told that I 
am actuated by prejudice, I am sure it is an honest prejudice; 
it is a prejudice, that arises from the love of my country, 
and, therefore, such an one as I will always indulge. I have, 
in several papers, endeavoured to express my duty and es¬ 
teem for the Church of England, and design this as an essay 
upon the civil part of our constitution ; having often enter¬ 
tained myself with reflections on this subject, which I have 
not met with in other writers. 

That form of government appears to me the most reason¬ 
able, which is most conformable to the equality that we find 
in human nature, provided it be consistent with public peace 
and tranquility. This is what may properly be called liberty 
which exempts one man from subjection to another, so far 
as the order and the economy of the government will permit. 

Liberty should reach every individual of a people, as 

they all share one common nature ; if it only spreads among 

particular branches, there had better be none at all, since 

such a liberty only aggravates the misfortune of those who 

are deprived of it, by setting before them a disagreeable 
subject of comparison. 

This liberty is best preserved, where the legislative 
power is lodged in several persons, especially if those persons 
are of different ranks and interests ; for where they are of 
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the same rank, it differs but little from a despotical govern¬ 
ment in a single person. But the greatest security a people 
can have for their liberty is when the legislative power is in 
the hands of persons so happily distinguished, that by pro¬ 
viding for the particular interest of their several ranks, they 
are providing for the whole body of the people; or in other 
words, when there is no part of the people that has not a 
common interest with at least one part of the legislators. 

If there be but one body of legislators, it is no better 
than a tyranny; if there are only two, there will want a cast¬ 
ing voice, and one of them must at length be swallowed up 
by disputes and contentions that will necessarily arise 
between them. Four would have the same inconvenience 
as two, and a greater number would cause too much confu¬ 
sion. I could never read a passage in Polybius, and another 
in Cicero, to this purpose, without a secret pleasure in apply¬ 
ing it to the English constitution, which it suits much better 
than the Roman. Both these great authors give the pre¬ 
eminence to a mixt government, consisting of three branches, 
the regal, the noble and the popular. They had doubtless 
in their thoughts the constitution of the Roman Common¬ 
wealth, in which the Consul represented the King ; the 
Senate, the nobles; and the Tribunes, the people. This 
division of the three powers in the Roman constitution 
was by no means so distinct and natural, as it is in the 
English form of government. Among several objections that 
might be made to it, I think the chief are those that affect 
the consular power, which had only the ornaments without 
the regal authority. Their number had not a casting voice 
in it, for which reason, if one did not chance to be employ¬ 
ed abroad, while the other sat at home, the public business 

was sometimes at a stand, while the Consuls pulled two 
different ways in it. Besides, I do not find that the consuls 
had ever a negative voice in the passing of a law, or decree 
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of senate ; so that, indeed, they were rather the chief body 
of the nobility, or the first ministers of State, than a distinc t 
branch of the Sovereignty, in which none can be looked 
upon as a part, who are not a part of the legislature. Had 
the consuls been invested with the regal authority to as 
great a degree as our monarch, there would never have 
been any occasions for a dictatorship, which had in it the 
power of the three orders, and ended in the subversion of 
the whole constitution. 

Such an history as that of Suetonius, which gives us 
a succession of absolute princes, is to me an unanswer¬ 
able argument against despotic power. Where the prince 
is a man of wisdom and virtue, it is indeed happy for his 
people that he is absolute; but since in the common run 
of mankind, for one that is wise and good you find ten 
of a contrary character, it is very dangerous for a nation 
to stand to its chance, or to have its public happiness or 
misery to depend on the virtues or vices of a single person. 
Look into the historian I have mentioned, or into any 
series of absolute princes, how many tyrants must you 
read through, before you come at an Emperor that is 
supportable ! But this is not all ; an honest private man 
often grows cruel and abandoned, when converted into 
an absolute prince. Give a man power of doing what 
he pleases with impunity, yon extinguish his fear, and 
consequently overturn in him one of the great pillars of 
morality. This too we find confirmed by matter of fact. 
How many hopeful heirs-apparent to great empires, when 
in the possession of them, have become such monsters 
of lust and cruelty as are a reproach to human nature. 

Some tell us we ought to make our governments on 
earth like that in heaven, which, say they, is altogether 
monarchical and unlimited. Was man like his Creator 
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in goodness and justice, I should be for following this 
great model ; but where goodness and justice are not 
essential to the ruler, I would by no means put myself 
into his hands to be disposed of according to his particular 
will and pleasure. 

It is odd to consider the connexion between despotic 
government and barbarity, and how the making of one 
person more than man, makes the rest less. Above nine 
parts of the world in ten are in the lowest state of slavery, 
and consequently sunk into the most gross and brutal 
ignorance. European slavery is indeed a state of liberty, 
if compared with that which prevails in the other three 
divisions of the world ; and therefore it is no wonder that 
those who grovel under it have many tracks of light among 
them, of which the others are wholly destitute. 

Riches and plenty are the natural fruits of liberty, 
and where these abound, learning and all the liberal arts 
will immediately lift up their heads and flourish. As a 
man must have no slavish fears and apprehensions 
hanging upon his mind, who will indulge the flights of 
fancy or speculation, and push his researches into all the 
abstruse coiners of truth, so it is necessary for him to 
have about him a competency of all the conveniences of 
life. 

The first thing every one looks after, is to provide 
himself with necessaries. This point will engross our 
thoughts till it be satisfied. If this is taken care of from 
our hands, we look out for pleasures and amusements ; 
and among a great number of idle people, there will be 
many whose pleasures will lie in reading and contemplation. 
These are the two great sources of knowledge, and as 
men grow wise they naturally love to communicate their 
discoveries ; and others seeing the happiness of such a 
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learned life, and improving by their conversation, emulate,, 
imitate, and surpass one another, till a nation is filled with 
races of wise and understanding persons. Ease and plenty 
are therefore the great cherishers of knowledge; and as most 
of the despotic governments of the world have neither of 
them, they are naturally over-run with ignorance and 
barbarity. In Europe, indeed, notwithstanding several of 
its princes are absolute, there are men famous for know¬ 
ledge and learning, but the reason is because the subjects are- 
many of them rich and wealthy; and the prince not think¬ 
ing fit to exert himself in his full tyranny like the princes 
of Eastern nations, lest his subjects should be invited to- 
new-mould their constitution, having so many prospects of 
liberty within their view. But in all despotic governments, 
though a particular prince may favour arts and letters, there 
is a natural degeneracy of mankind, as you may observe* 
from Augustus’s reign, how the Romans lost themselves by 
degrees till they fell to an equality with the most barbarous- 
nations that surrounded them. Look upon Greece under 
its free States, and you would think its inhabitants lived in 
different climates, and under different heavens, from those at 
present; so different are the geniuses which are formed under 
Turkish slavery and Grecian liberty. 

Besides poverty and want, there are other reasons that 
debase the minds of men who live under slavery, though I 
look on this as the principal. This natural tendency of des¬ 
potic power to ignorance and barbarity, though not insisted’ 
on by others, is I think, an unanswerable argument against 
that form of government, as it shews how repugnant it is to- 
the good of mankind and the perfection of human nature, 
which ought to be the great ends of all civil institutions. 

( The Spectator , No. 287> 


A MEDITATION UPON A BROOMSTICK 

Jonathan Swift 




This single stick, which you now behold ingloriously 
lying in that neglected corner, I once knew in a flourishing 
state in a forest; it was full of sap, full of leaves, and full of 
boughs; but now in vain does the busy art of man pretend to 
vie with nature, by tying that withered bundle of twigs to its 
sapless trunk; it is now at best but the reverse of what it 
was, a tree turned upside-down, the branches on the earth, 
and the root in the air ; it is now handled by every dirty 
wench, condemned to do her drudgery, and b y _a—capricious 
kind of fate, destined to make her tlijngsjflean, andjbgnasty 
itself; at length, worn out to the stumps in the service of 
the maids, it is either thrown out of doors, or condemned to 
the last use of kindling a fire. - When I beheld this, I 
sighed, and said within myself : Surely mortal man is a 
broomstick ! Nature sent him into the world strong and 
lusty, in a thriving condition, wearing his own hair on his 
head, the proper branches of this reasoning vegetable, until 
the axe of intemperance has lopped off his green boughs, 
and left him a withered trunk ; he then flies to art, anc pu s 
on a periwig, valuing himself upon an unnatural bundle of 
hairs, all covered with powder, that never grew on his head; 
but now should this our broomstick pretend to enter e 
scene, proud of those birchen spoils it never bore, and a 
■ covered with dust, though the sweepings of the finest lady s 
chamber, we should be apt to ridicule and despise its vanity. 
(Partial judges that we are of our own excellences, and otbe 


ten's defaults ! 

But a broomstick, perhaps you wili say, is an emblem 
; a tree standing on its head : and pray, what ts manbnt a 
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topsy-turvy creature, his animal faculties perpetually 
mounted on his rational, his head where his heels should he 
—grovelling on the earth ! and yet, with all his faults he sets 
up to be a universal^ reformer and corrector of abuses, a | 
remover of grievances; rakes into every slut’s corner of j 
nature, bringing hidden corruptions to the light, and raises ^ 
a mighty dust where there was none before, sharing deeply 
all the while in the very same pollutions he pretends to ' 
sweep away. His last days are spent in slavery to women, 
and generally the least deserving; till, worn to the stumps, 
like his brotlier-besom, he is either kicked out of doors, or ( 
made use of to kindle flames for others to warm them- \J 
selves by. ^ 

(A Meditation upon a Broomstick) 
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PARSON ADAMS AND THE GHOSTS 

Henry Fielding 

>1 night scene , wherein several wonderful adventures 
bef el Adams and his fellow-travellers 

It was so late when our travellers left the inn or ale¬ 
house (for it might be called either), that they had not 
travelled many miles before night overtook them, or met 
them, which you please. The reader must excuse me if I 
am not particular as to the way they took; for, as we are 
now drawing near the seat of the Boobies, and as that is a 
ticklish name, which malicious persons may apply, according 
to their evil inclinations, to several worthy country squires, 
a race of men whom we look upon as entirely inoffensive, 
and for whom we have an adequate regard, we shall lend no¬ 
assistance to any such malicious purposes. 

Darkness had now overspread the hemisphere, when 
Fanny whispered Joseph “that she begged to rest herself a 
little; for that she was so tired she could walk no further.” 
Joseph immediately prevailed with parson Adams, who was 
as brisk as a bee. to stop. He had no sooner seated himself 
than he lamented the loss of his dear yEschylus; but was a 
little comforted when reminded that, if he had it in his 
possession, he could not see to read. 

The sky was so clouded, that not a star appeared. It 
was indeed, according to Milton, darkness visible. This was 
a circumstance, however, very favourable to Joseph; for 
Fanny, not suspicious of being overseen by Adams, gave a 
loose to her passion which she had never done before, and, 
reclining her head on his bosom, threw her arm carelessly 
round him, and suffered him to lay his cheek close to hers. 
All this infused such happiness into Joseph, that he would 
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not have changed his turf for the finest down in the finest 
palace in the universe. 

Adams sat at some distance from the lovers, and, being 
unwilling to disturb them, applied himself to meditation ; 
in which he had not spent much time before he discovered 
a light at some distance that seemed approaching towards l 
him. He immediately hailed it ; but, to his sorrow and 
surprise, it stopped for a moment, and then disappeared. 

He then called to Joseph, asking him, “If he had not seen 
the light ?” Joseph answered, “he had.”—“and did you 
not mark how it vanished ?” returned he: “though I am 
not afraid of ghosts, I do not absolutely disbelieve them.” 

He then entered into a meditation on those unsubstantial 
beings; which was soon interrupted by several voices, r y_ 
which he thought almost at his elbow, though in fact they 
were not so extremely near. However, he could distinctly 
hear them agree on the murder of any one they met ; and a 
little after heard one of them say, “he had killed a dozen 
since that day fortnight.” 

Adams now fell on his knees, and committed himself 
to the care of Providence ; and poor Fanny, who likewise 
heard those terrible words, embraced Joseph so closely, that 
had not he, whose ears were also open, been apprehensive 
on her account, he would have thought no danger which 
threatened only himself too dear a price for such embraces. 

Joseph now drew forth his penknife, and Adams 
having finished his ejaculations, grasped his crab-stick, his 
only weapon, and, coming up to Joseph, would have had 
him quit Fanny, and place her in the rear ; but his advice 
was fruitless; she clung closer to him, not at all regarding 
the presence of Adams, and in a soothing voice declared, 

“ she would die in his arms.” Joseph, clasping her with 
inexpressible eagerness, whispered her, “that he preferred 
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death in hers to life out of them.” Adams, brandishing liis*- 
crab-stick, said, "he despised death as much as any man,”' 
and then repeated aloud— 

"Est hie, est animus lucis contemptor et ilium, 

Qui vita bene credat emi quo tendis, honorem.” 

Upon this the voices ceased for a moment, and then one 

of them called out, “D-you, who is there ?” To which 

Adams was prudent enough to make no reply ; and of a 
^ sudden he observed half-a-dozen lights, which seemed to 
rise all at once from the ground and advance briskly towards 
him. This he immediately concluded to be an apparition ; 
and now, beginning to conceive that the voices were of the 
same kind, he called out, "In the name of the L—d, what 
wouldst thou have ?” He had no sooner spoke than he 

heard one of the voices cry out, “D-them, here they 

come ;” and soon after heard several hearty blows, as if a 
number of men had been engaged at quarterstaff. He was 
just advancing towards the place of combat, when Joseph 
catching him by the skirts, begged him that they might take 
the opportunity of the dark to convey away Fanny from the 
danger which threatened her. He presently complied, and,. 
Joseph lifting up Fanny, they all three made the best of 
their way ; and without looking behind them, or being 
overtaken, they had travelled full two miles, poor Fanny 
not once complaining of being tired, when they saw afar off 
several lights scattered at a small distance from each other, 
and at the same time found themselves on the descent of a 
\ very steep hill. Adam’s foot slipping, he instantly dis¬ 
appeared, which greatly frightened both Joseph and Fanny: 
indeed, if the light had permitted them to see it, they would 
scarce have refrained laughing to see the parson rolling 
down the hill ; which he did from top to bottom, without 
receiving any harm. He then hollowed as loud as he could 
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to inform them of his safety, and relieve them from the 
fears which they had conceived for him. Joseph and l'anny 
halted some time, considering what to do : at last they ad¬ 
vanced a fesv paces, where the declivity seemed least steep ; 
and then Joseph, taking his Fanny in his arms, walked 
firmly down the hill, without making a false step, and at 
length landed her at the bottom, where Adams soon came to 
them. 

Learn hence, my fair countrywomen, to consider your 
own weakness, and the many occasions on which the 
strength of a man may be useful to you ; and, duly weigh¬ 
ing this, take care that yon match not yourselves with the 
spindle-shanked beaus and petil-nmUres of the age, who 
instead of being able, like Joseph Andrews, to carry you in 
lusty arms through the rugged ways and downhill steeps of 
life, will rather want to support their feeble limbs with 
your strength and assistance. 

Our travellers now moved forwards where the nearest 
light presented itself ; and, having crossed a common field, 
they came to a meadow, where they seemed to be at a very 
little distance from the light, when, to their grief, they 
arrived at the banks of a river. Adams here made a full 
stop, and declared he could swim, but doubted how it was 
possible to get Fanny over: to which Joseph answered, “If 
they walked along its banks, they might be certain of soon 
finding a bridge, especially as by the number of lights they 
might be assured a parish was near.” “Odso, that’s true 
indeed,” said Adams; “I did not think of that.” 

Accordingly, Joseph’s advice being taken, they passed' 
over two meadows, and came to a little orchard, which led 
them to a house. Fanny begged of Joseph to knock at the 
door, assuring him “ she was so weary that she could hardly 
stand on her feet.” Adams, who was foremost, performed 
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this ceremony ; and, the door being immediately opened, a 
plain kind of man appeared at it : Adams acquainted him 
“that they had a young woman with them who was so tired 
with her journey that he should be much obliged to him if 
he would suffer her to come in and rest herself.” The man, 
who saw Fanny by the light of the candle which he held in 
his hand, perceiving her innocent and modest look, and 
having no apprehensions from the civil behaviour of Adams, 
presently answered, “That the young woman was very 
welcome to rest herself in his house, and so were her com¬ 
pany.” He then ushered them into a very decent room, 
where his wife was sitting at a table : she immediately rose 
up, and assisted them in setting forth chairs, and desired 
them to sit down; which they had no sooner done than the 
man of the house asked them if they would have anything 
to refresh themselves with ? Adams thanked him, and 
answered he should be obliged to him for a cup of his ale, 
which was likewise chosen by Joseph and Fanny. Whilst 
he was gone to fill a very large jug with this liquor, his wife 
told Fanny she seemed greatly fatigued, and desired her to 
-take something stronger than ale; but she refused with 
many thanks, saying it was true she was very much tired, 
hut a little rest she hoped would restore her. As soon as 
the company were all seated, Mr. Adams, who had filled 
himself with ale, and by public permission had lighted his 
pipe, turned to the master of the house, asking him. If 
•evil spirits did not use to walk in that neighbourhood ?” 
To which receiving no answer, he began to inform him of 
the adventure which they met with on the downs ; nor had 
he proceeded far in the story when somebody knocked very 
hard at the door. The company expressed some amazement 
and Fanny and the good woman turned pale : her husband 
went forth, and whilst he was absent, which was some time, 
they all remained silent, looking at one another, and heard 
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several voices discoursing pretty loudly. Adams was fully 
persuaded that spirits were abroad, and began to meditate 
some exorcisms ; Joseph a little inclined to the same 
opinion ; Fanny was more afraid of men and the good 
woman herself began to suspect her guests, and imagined 
those without were rogues belonging to their gang. At 
length the master of the house returned, and, laughing, told 
Adams he had discovered his apparition ; that the murderers 
were sheep-stealers, and the twelve persons murdered were 
no other than twelve sheep ; adding, that the shepherds bad 
got the better of them, had secured two, and were proceeding 
with them to a justice of peace. This account greatly 
relieved the fears of the whole company ; but Adams 
muttered to himself. “He was convinced of the truth of 
apparitions for all that.” 

(Joseph Andrcus) 
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A CITY NIGHT-PIECE 


Oliver Goldsmith 


The clock just struck two ; the expiring taper rises and 
sinks in the socket : the watchman forgets the hour in- 
slumber ; the laborious and the happy are at rest ; and 
nothing wakes but meditation, guilt, revelry, and despair.. 
/(The drunkard once more fills the destroying bowlj the 
//robber walks his midnight round ; and the suicide lifts his 
jl guilty arm against liis_ own jeered person. 

Let me no longer waste the night over the page of anti¬ 
quity, or the sallies of contemporary genius, but pursue the 
solitary walk, where vanity, ever_cbanging,_but_a few_hours_ 
past, walked before me ; whexe she_kepiup_the_pageants A and 
now, like a Reward c"hild “seems hushed, withher own ..im¬ 


portunities. 

. „ If What a gloom hangs all round 1 The dying lamp I y 

feebly emits a yellow gleam ; no sound is heard but o the 

& \himing clock, or the distant watch-dog. All the bustle “ f ? 

* . i_.... Him fUic muv wpil (1 is~7- 


' / cmming ciocn, .. . - . 

? / jiuman pride is forgotten ; anJiourhkeUiis may welj_ *2*'^. 
w play the einptiness of_human vanity. 

/ ' ~There will come a time, when this temporary solitude 
^ may be made continual ; and the city itself, like its inhab.- 
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tants, fade away, and leave a desert in its room. 

What cities as great as this have once triumphed m 
existence : had their victories as great, joy as just, and 
unbounded ; and. wit^shorbsi^ 

themselves immortality 1 Posterity can hardly trace th 
"sitimrton - of"some”: The "sorrowful traveller wanders over the 
awful ruins of others; and, as he beholds, he learns wisdom. 

a » l ui * , i _ ..r.rtcncomn 
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and feels the transience of every sublunary pMseMion. 
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“Here”, he cries, “stood their citadel, now grown over 
with weeds ; there their senate house, but now the haunt of 
every noxious reptile; temples and theatres stood here, now 
only an undistinguished heap of ruin. They are fallen; for 
luxury and _a v a^i ceji rst made them l'eeblo._ There wards of 
the state were conferretL on amusing, and not_on useful, 
members of society. Their riches and opulence invited the 
invaders, who, though at first repulsed, returned again, 
conquered by perseverance, and at last swept the defendants 
into undistinguished destruction.” 


How few appear in those streets which, but some few 
hours ago, were crowded ! And those, who appear, now noil . | 
longer wear their daily mask, nor attempt to hide thcii||**' 
lewdness or their misery. 


/1 But who are those who make the street their couch, and 
mnd a short repose from wretchedness at the door of the 
jopulent? These are strangers, wanderers, and orphans, 
"whose circumstances are too humble to expect redress, and 
u whose distresses are too great even for pity. Their wretched¬ 
ness excites rather horror than pity. Some are without the 
covering even of rags, and others emaciated with disease ; 
the world has disclaimed them ; society turns its back upon 
their distress, and has given them up to nakedness and 
hunger. These poor shivering females have once seen 
happier days, and been flattered into beauty. They have 
been prostituted to the gay luxurious villain, and are now 
turned out to meet the severity of winter. Perhaps now, 
lying at the doors of their betrayers, they sue to wretches 
whose hearts are insensible, or debauchees, who may curse, 
but wil l not relieve them. || ^ 


Why, why was I born a man, and yet see the suffei 
mgs of wretches I cannot relieve ? Poor houseless creatures 
JIThe world will give you reproaches, but will not give yo 
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/relief. The slightest misfortunes of the great, the most, 
imaginary; uneasiness of the rich, are aggravated v'ith all 
the"power of eloquence, and h£ld up to engage onr attention 
and sympathetic sorrow. The poor weep unheeded, per¬ 
secuted by every subordinate species of tyranny ; and every 
[law, which gives others security, becomes an enemy to ihem. 

Why was this heart of mine formed with so much 
sensibility ; or why was not my fortune adapted to us 
impulse ? Tenderness, without a capacity of relievinfij^nly 
( makesjthejnan, who feels jt, mote wretched_than_ihe object, 
/■which sues for assistance. Adieu. 

L ' ~ " (The Citizen of the World) 
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A RETROSPECT 
Edward Gibbon 

When I contemplate the common lot of mortality, I 
must acknowledge that I have drawn a high prize in-the 
lottery of l>fe. The far greater part of the globe is over¬ 
spread with barbarism or slavery : in the civilized world, the 
most numerous class is condemned to ignorance and poverty; 
amt the double fortune of my birth in a free and enlighten¬ 
ed country, in an honourable and wealthy family, is the 
lucky chance of an unit against millions. The general 
probability is about three to one that a new-born infant will 
not live to complete his fiftieth year. I have now passed 
that age, and may fairly estimate the present value of my 
existence in the threefold division of mind, body, and estate. 

(1) The first and indispensable requisite of happiness is 
a clear conscience, unsullied by the reproach or remem¬ 
brance of an unworthy action. 

—Hie mums aheneus esto, 

Nil conscire sibi, nulla pallescere culpa. 

I am endowed with a cheerful temper, a moderate sen¬ 
sibility, and a natural disposition to repose rather than to 
activity : some mischievous appetites and habits have per¬ 
haps been corrected by philosophy or time. The love of 
study, a passion which derives fresh vigour from enjoyment, 
supplies each day, each hour, with a perpetual source of in¬ 
dependent and rational pleasure ; and I am not sensible of 
any decay of the mental faculties. The original soil has been 
highly improved by cultivation ; but it may be questioned 
whether some flowers of fancy,, some grateful errors, have 
not.been eradicated with the weeds of prejudice. 
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(2) Since I have escaped from the long perils of my 
childhood, the serious advice of a physician has seldom been 
requisite. ‘The madness of superfluous health’ I have never 
known, but my tender constitution has been fortified by 
time, and the inestimable gift of the sound and peaceful slum¬ 
bers of infancy may be imputed both to the mind and body. 

(3) I have already described the merits of my society 
and situation ; but these enjoyments would be tasteless or 
bitter if their possession were not assured by an annual and 
adequate supply. According to the scale of Switzerland, I am 
a rich man ; and I am indeed rich, since my income is 
superior to my expense, and my expense, is equal to my 
wishes. My friend Lord Sheffield has kindly relieved me 
from the cares to which my taste and temper are most 
adverse : shall I add, that since the failure of my first wishes 
I have never entertained any serious thoughts of a matri¬ 
monial connexion ? 

I am disgusted with the affectation of men of letters, 
who complain that they have renounced a substance fora 
shadow, and that their fame (which sometimes is no insup¬ 
portable weight) affords a poor compensation for envy, 
censure, and persecution. My own experience, at least, has 
taught me a very different lesson : twenty happy years have 
been animated by the labour of my History, and its success 
has given me a name, a rank, a character, in the world, to 
which I should not otherwise have been entitled. The free¬ 
dom of my writings has indeed provoked an implacable tribe; 
but, as I was safe from the stings, I was soon accustomed to 
the buzzing of the hornets : my nerves are not tremblingly 
alive, and my literary temper is so happily framed, that I am 
less sensible of pain than of pleasure. The rational pride of 
an author may be offended, rather than flattered, by vague 
indiscriminate praise ; but he cannot, he should not, be 
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indifferent to the fair testimonies of private and public 
■esteem. Even his moral sympathy may be gratified by the 
idea, that now, in the present hour, he is imparting some 
degree of amusement or knowledge to his friends in a 
distant land; that one day his mind will be familiar to the 
grandchildren of those who are yet unborn. I cannot 
boast of the friendship or favour of princes; the patronage 
of English literature has long since been devolved on our 
booksellers, and the measure of their liberality is the least 
ambiguous test of our common success. Perhaps the golden 
mediocrity of my fortune has contributed to fortify my 
application. 

The present is a fleeting moment, the past is no more; 
and our prospect of futurity is dark and doubtful. This day 
may possibly be my last: but the laws of probability, so true 
in general, so fallacious in particular, still allow about fifteen 
years. I shall soon enter into the period which, as the most 
agreeable of his long life, was selected by the judgment and 
experience of the sage Fontenelle. His choice ‘is approved 
by the eloquent historian of nature, who fixes our moral 
happiness to the mature season in which our passions are 
supposed to be calmed, our duties lulfilled, our ambition 
satisfied, our fame and fortune established on a soild basis. 
In private conversation, that great and amiable man added 
the weight of his own experience; and this autumnal felicity 
might be exemplified in the lives of Voltaire, Hume, and 
many other men of letters. I am far more inclined to embrace 
than to dispute this comfortable doctrine. I will not 
suppose any premature decay of the mind or body; but I 
must reluctantly observe that two causes, the abbreviation of 
time and the failure of hope, will always tinge with a 
browner shade the evening of life. 


(A utohiography) 
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MR. COLLINS PROPOSES 


Jane Austen 


The next day opened a new scene at Longbourn. Mr. 
Collins made his declaration in form. Having resolved to 
do it without loss of time, as his leave of absence extended 
only to the following Saturday, and having no feelings of 
diffidence to make it distressing to himself even at the 
moment, he set about it in a very orderly manner, with all 
the observances which he supposed a regular part of the 
business. On finding Mrs. Rennet, Elizabeth, .and one of 
the younger girls together, soon after breakfast, he address¬ 
ed the mother in these words : 


“ May I hope, madam, for your interest with your fair 
daughter Elizabeth, when I solicit for the honour of a private 
audience with her in the course of this morning ? ” 

Before Elizabeth had time for anything but a blush of 

# 

surprise, Mrs. Bennet instantly answered : 

“ Oh dear ! Yes, certainly. I am sure Lizzy will be very 
happy; I am sure she can have no objection.—Come, Kitty ; 
I want you upstairs.” And gathering her work together, 
she was hastening away, when Elizabeth called out: 


“ Dear ma’am, do not go. I beg you will not go. 
Mr. Collins must excuse me. He can have nothing to say ta 
me that anybody need not hear. I am going away myself.” 

“ No, no ; nonsense, Lizzy. I desire you will stay 
where you are.” And upon Elizabeth’s seeming really, with 
vexed and embarrassed looks, about to escape, she added, 
“Lizzy, I insist upon your staying and hearing Mr. Collins.” 

Elizabeth would not oppose such an injunction ; and 
a moment’s consideration making her also sensible that it 
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would be wisest to pet it over as soon and as quietly as 
possible, she sat down again. anti tried to conceal, by 
incessant employment, the feelings which were divided 
between distress and diversion. Mrs. Bonnet and Kitty 
walked off, and as soon as they were gone Mr. Collins began: 

“ Believe me. my dear Miss Elizabeth, that your 
modesty, so far from doing you any disservice rather adds 
to your other perfections. You would have been less ami¬ 
able in my eyes had there not been this little unwillingness; 
but allow me to assure you that I have your respected 
mother’s permission for this address. You can hardly doubt 
the purport of my discourse, however your natural delicacy 
may lead you to dissemble ; my attentions have been too- 
marked to be mistaken. Almost as soon as I entered the 
house I singled you out as the companion of my future life. 
But before I am run away with l»y my feelings on this 
subject, perhaps it will be advisable for me to state my 
reasons for marrying, and, moreover, for coming into 
Hertfordshire with the design of selecting a wife, as I 
certainly did.” 

The idea of Mr. Collins, with all his solemn composure,, 
being run away with by his feelings, made Elizabeth so near¬ 
laughing that she could not use the short pause he allowed 
in any attempt to stop him further, and he continued : 

“ My reasons for marrying are, first, that I think it a 
right thing for every clergyman in easy circumstances (liko 
myself) to set the example of matrimony in his parish r 
secondly, that I am convinced it will add very greatly to my 
happiness ; and thirdly, which perhaps I ought to have 
mentioned earlier, that it is the particular- advice and re¬ 
commendation of the very noble lady whom I have the- 
honour of calling patroness. Twice has she condescended 
to give me her opinion ( unasked too ! ) on this subject; and 
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it was but the very Saturday night before I left Hunsford— 
between our pools at quadrille, while Mrs. Jenkinson was 
arranging Miss De Bourgh’s footstool—that she said, 
‘ Mr. Collins, you must marry. A clergyman like you must 
marry. Choose properly, choose a gentlewoman, for my 
sake and for your otrn; let her be an active, useful sort of 
person, not brought up high, but able to make a small 
income go a good way. This is my advice. Find such a 
woman as soon as you can, bring her to Hunsford, and I will 
visit her.” Allow me, by the way, to observe, my fair 
cousin, that I do not reckon the notice and kindness of Lady 
Catherine de Bourgh as among the least of the advantages 
in my power to offer. You will find her manners beyond 
anything I can describe: and your wit and vivacity, I think, 
must be acceptable to her, especially when tempered with 
the silence and respect which her rank will inevitably 
excite. Thus much for my general intention in favour of 
matrimony; it remains to be told why my views were 
directed to Longbourn instead of my own neighbourhood, 
where, I assure you, there are many amiable young women. 
But the fact is, that being, as I am, to inherit this estate 
after the death of your honoured father (who, however, may 
live many years longer), I could not satisfy myself without 
resolving to choose a wife from among his daughters, that 
the loss to them might be as little as possible when the 
melancholy event takes place which, however, as I have 
already said, may not be for several years. This has been 
my motive, my fair cousin, and I flatter myself it will not 
sink me in your esteem. And now nothing remains for me 
but to assure you in the most animated language of the 
violence of my affection. To fortune I am perfectly 
indifferent, and shall make no demand of that nature on 
your father, since I am well aware that it could not be 
complied with, and that one thousand pounds in the four 
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per cents., which will not be yours till after your mother’s 
decease, is all that you may ever be entitled to. On that 
head, therefore, I shall be uniformly silent, and you may 
rassure yourself that no ungenerous reproach shall ever pass 
my lips when we are married.” 

It was absolutely necessary to interrupt him now. 

“ Yon are too hasty, sir,” she cried. “ You forget that 
I have made no answer. Let me do it without further loss 
of time. Accept my thanks for the compliment you are 
paying me. I am very sensible of the hohour of your 
proposals, but it is impossible for me to do otherwise than 
•decline them.” 

“ I am not now to learn,” replied Mr. Collins, with a 
formal wave of the hand, “ that it is usual with young ladies 
to reject the addresses of the man whom they secretly mean 
tto accept, when he first applies for their favour; and that 
sometimes the refusal is repeated a second or even a third 
time. I am, therefore, by no means discouraged by what 
you have just said, and shall hope to lead you to the altar 
-ere long.” 

Upon my word, sir,” cried Elizabeth, “ your hope is 
rather an extraordinary one after my declaration. I do 
assure you that I am not one of those young ladies (if such 
young ladies there are) who are so daring as to risk their 
happiness on the chance of being asked a second time. I am 
perfectly serious in my refusal. You could not make me 
happy, and I am convinced that I am the last woman in the 
world who would make you so. Nay, were your friend 
Lady Catherine to know me, I am persuaded she would find 
me in every respect ill qualified for the situation.” 

“ Were it certain that Lady Catherine would think so,” 
said Mr. Collins, very gravely;—“but I cannot imagine that 
her ladyship would at all disapprove of you. And you may 
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be certain that when I have the honour of seeing her again 
I shall speak in the highest terms of your modesty, economy 
and other amiable qualifications.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Collins, all praise of me will be unneces¬ 
sary. You must give me leave to judge for myself, and pay 
me the compliment of believing what I say. I wish you 
very happy and very rich, and by refusing your hand do all 
in my power to prevent your being otherwise. In making 
me the ofrer, you must have satisfied the delicacy of your 
feelings with Regard to my family, and may take possession 
of Longbourn estate, whenever it falls, without any self- 
reproach. This matter may be considered, therefore, as final¬ 
ly settled.” And rising as she thus spoke, she would have 
quitted the room, had not Mr. Collins thus addressed her: 

“ When I do myself the honour of speaking to you next 
on the subject, I shall hope to receive a more favourable 
answer than you have now given me; though I am far from 
accusing you of cruelty at present, because I know it to be 
the established custom of your sex to reject a man on the 
first application, and perhaps you have even now said as 
much to encourage my suit as would be consistent with the 
true delicacy of the female character.” 

“Really, Mr. Collins,” cried Elizabeth, with some warmth, 
you puzzle me exceedingly. If what I have hitherto said 
can appear to you in the form of encouragement, I know not 
how to express my refusal in such a way as may convince 
you of its being one.” 

“You must give me leave to flatter myself, my dear 
cousin, that your refusal of my addresses are merely words 
of course. My reasons for believing it are briefly these:— 
It does not appear to me that my hand is unworthy your 
acceptance, or that the establishment I can offer would be 
any other than highly desirable. My situation in life, my 
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connections with the family of De Bourgh,and my relation¬ 
ship to your own, are circumstances highly in my favour; 
and yon should take it into further consideration that, in 
spite ot' your manifold attractions, it is by no means certain 
that another offer of marriage may ever be made to you. 
Your portion is, unhappily, so small that it will in all likeli¬ 
hood undo the effects of your loveliness and amiable quali¬ 
fications. As I must, therefore, conclude that you are not 
serious in your rejection of me, I shall choose to attribute it 
to your wish of increasing my love by suspense, according 
to the usual practice of elegant females.” 

“ I do assure you, sir, that I have no pretentions what¬ 
ever to that kind of elegance which consists in tormenting 
a respectable man. I would rather be paid the compliment 
of being believed sincere. I thank you again and again for 
the honour you have done me in your proposals, but to 
accept them is absolutely impossible. My feelings in every 
respect forbid it. Can 1 speak plainer ? Do not consider 
me now as an elegant female intending to plague you, but 
as a rational creature speaking the truth from her heart.” 

“ You are uniformly charming ! ” cried he, with an air 
of awkward gallantry; “ and I am persuaded that, when 
.sanctioned by the express authority of both your excellent 
parents, my proposals will not fail of being acceptable.” 

To such perseverance in wilful self-deception Elizabeth 
•would make no-reply, and immediately and in silence with¬ 
drew, determined that, if he persisted in considering her 
repeated refusals as flattering encouragement, to apply to 
her father, whose negative might be uttered in such a 
.manner as must be decisive, and whose behaviour at least- 

.could not be mistaken for the affectation and coquetry of am 
elegant female. 


(Pride and Prejudice) 


IX 


QUEEN ELIZABETH AND AMY ROBS ART 

Sir Walter Scott 

Horses in the meanwhile neighed, and champed the hits: 
with impatience in the base-court; hounds yelled in their- 
couples, and yeomen, rangers, and prickers, lamented the 
exhaling of the dew, which would prevent the scent from 
lying. But Leicester had another chase in view, or, to speak 
more justly towards him, had become engaged in it without 
premeditation, as the high-spirited hunter which follows the 
cry of the hounds that have crossed his path by accident. 
The Queen—an accomplished and handsome woman—the 
pride of England, the hope of France and Holland, and the 
dread of Spain, had probably listened with more than usual 
favour to that mixture of romantic gallantry with which 
she always loved to be addressed; and the earl had, in vanity, 
in ambition, or in both, thrown in more and more of that 
delicious ingredient, until his importunity became the 
language of love itself. 

‘ No, Dudley,’ said Elizabeth, yet it was with broken' 
accents—‘ No, I must he the mother of my people. Other 
ties, that make the lowly maiden happy, are denied to her 
sovereign—No, Leicester, urge it no more—Were I as others,, 
free to seek my own happiness-then, indeed—but it cannot 
—cannot be.—Delay the chase—delay it for half an hour 

and leave me, my lord.’ 

‘ How, leave you, madam ! ’ said Leicester, Has my 
madness offended you ?’ 

‘No, Leicester, not so ! ’ answered the queen, hastily; 

‘ but it is madness, and must not be repeated. Go but go 
not-far from hence—and meantime let no one intrude on my 

privacy.” 
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While she spoke thus, Dudley bowed deeply, and retired 
with a slow and melancholy air. The queen stood gazing 
after him, and murmured to herself—'Were it possible— 
were it but possible !—but no—no—Elizabeth must be the 
wife and mother of England alone.’ 

As she spoke thus, and in order to avoid some one whose 
step she heard approaching, the queen turned into the grotto- 
in which her hapless, and yet but too successful, rival lay 
concealed. 

The mind of England’s Elizabeth, if somewhat shaken 
by the agitating interview to which she had just put a period, 
was of that firm and decided character which soon recovers 
its natural tone. It was like one of those ancient druidical 
monuments, called Rocking-stones. The finger of Cupid, 
boy as he is painted, could put her feelings in motion, but 
the power of Hercules could not have destroyed their equi¬ 
librium. As she advanced with a slow pace towards the 
inmost extremity of the grotto, her countenance, ere she 
had proceeded half the length, had recovered its dignity 
of look, and her mien its air of command. 

It was then the queen became aware, that a female 
figure was placed beside, or rather partly behind, an alabas¬ 
ter column, at the foot of which arose the pellucid fountain, 
which occupied the inmost recess of the twilight grotto! 
The classical mind of Elizabeth suggested the story of 
Numa and Egeria, and she doubted not that some Italian 
sculptor had here represented the naiad, whose inspirations 
gave laws to Rome. As she advanced, she became doubtful 
whether she beheld a statue or a form of flesh and blood, 
he unfortunate Amy, indeed, remained motionless, betwixt 
e esire which she had to make her condition known to 
one of her own sex, and her awe for the stately form which 
approached her, and which, though her eyes had never 
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before beheld, her fears instantly suspected to be the per¬ 
sonage she really was. Amy had arisen from her seat with 
the purpose of addressing the lady, who entered the grotto 
alone, and, as she at first thought, so opportunely. But 
when she recollected the alarm which Leicester had express¬ 
ed at the queen’s knowing aught of their union, and became 
more and more satisfied that the person whom she now 
beheld was Elizabeth herself, she stood with one foot 
advanced and one withdrawn, her arms, head and hands 
perfectly motionle-s, and her cheek as pallid as the alabas¬ 
ter pedestal against which she leaned. Her dress was 
of pale sea-green silk, little distinguished in that imperfect 
light, and somewhat resembled the drapery of a Grecian 
<nymph, such an antique disguise having been thought the 
most secure, where so many masquers and revellers were 
-assembled ; so that the queen’s doubt of her being a living 
form was well justified by all contingent circumstances, as 
well as by the bloodless cheek and fixed eye. 

Elizabeth remained in doubt, even after she had ap¬ 
proached within a few paces, whether she did not gaze on a 
statue so cunningly fashioned, that by the douhtiul light it 
could not be distinguished from reality. She stopped, there¬ 
fore, and fixed upon this interesting object her princely 
look with so much keenness, that the astonishment which 
had kept Amy immovable gave way to awe, and she 
gradually cast down her eyes, and dropped her head under 
the commanding gaze of the sovereign. Still, however, 
she remained in all respects, saving this slow and profound 
inclination of the head, motionless and silent. 

From her dress, and the casket which she instinctively 
held in her hand, Elizabeth naturally conjectured that the 
beautiful but mute figure which she beheld was a performer 
in one of the various theatrical pageants which had been 
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placed in different situations to surprise her with their 
homage, and that the poor player, overcome with awe at her 
presence, had either forgot the part assigned her, or lacked 
courage to go through it. It was natural and courteous to 
give her some encouragement; and Elizabeth accordingly 
said, in a tone of condescending kindness,—‘How now, fair 
nymph of this lovely grotto—art thou spell-bonnd and 
struck with dumbness by the wicked enchanter whom men 
term Fear ?—We are his sworn enemy, maiden, and can 
reverse his charm. Speak, we command thee.’ 

Instead of answering her by speech, the unfortunate 

countess dropped on her knee before the queen, let her 

casket fall from her hand, and clasping her palms together 

looked up in the queen’s face with such a mixed agony of 

fear and supplication, that Elizabeth was considembl v 
affected. 


‘ What may this mean ? ’ she said; 4 this is a stronger 
passion than befits the occasion. Stand up, damsel— what 
wouldst thou have with us ? 1 

petitioner 1 ' Pr ° t<>Cti0n ' madam *’ fa »<-ied forth the unhappy 


, Ea< *. da,, Shter of England has it while she is worthy 

it, rephed the queen; ‘ hut your distress seems to have ■, 

eeper root than a forgotten task. Why, and in what do 
.you crave our protection ? ’ ’ 

husband; and nlnnm^rr r. ™ lthout endangering her 

the chaos which filled her* °” ffht t0 another » amif lst 
answer to the omw “ md * she couId a * length, in 

protection, ooj ^ 
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4 This is folly, maiden,’ said Elizabeth, impatiently; for 
there was something in the extreme confusion of the 
suppliant, which irritated her curiosity, as well as interested 
her feelings. ‘The sick man must tell his malady to the 
physician, nor are we accustomed to ask questions so oft,, 
without receiving an answer.’ 

T request—I implore,’ stammered forth the unfortunate 
countess, ‘ I beseech your gracious protection—against— 
against one Varney.’ She choked wellnigh as she uttered 
the fatal word, which was instantly caught up by the queen. 

‘What, Varney—Sir Richard Varney—the servant of 
Lord Leicester !—What, damsel, are you to him, or he 
to you ? ’ 

‘I—I—was his prisoner—and he practised on my life 
—and I broke forth to—to—’ 

To throw thyself on my protection, doubtless,’ said 
Elizabeth. ‘Thou shalt have it—that is, if thou art worthy? 
for we will sift this matter to the uttermost. Thou art,’ 
she said, bending on the countess an eye which seemed 
designed to pierce her very inmost soul ‘thou art Amy, 
daughter of Sir Hugh Kobsart of Lidcote Hall ? ’ 

‘Forgive me—forgive me—most gracious princess!’ said 
Amy, dropping once more on her knee from which she had 

arisen. 

‘For what should I forgive thee, silly wench ? ’ said 
Elizabeth ; ‘ for being the daughter of thine own father ? 
Thou art brain-sick, surely. Well, I see I must wring the 
story from thee by inches—Thou didst cedeive thine old and 
honoured father—thy look confesses it—cheated Master 
Tressilian—thy blush avouches it—and married this same 

Varney.’ 
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Amy sprang on her feet, and interrupted the queen 
eagerly, with, ‘No, madam, no—as there is a God above us, 
I am not the sordid wretch you would make me ! I am not 
the wife of that contemptible slave—of that most deliberate 
villain ! I am not the wife of Varney ! I would rather lie 
the bride of Destruction ! ’ 

The queen, overwhelmed in her turn by Amy's vehem¬ 
ence, stood silent for an instant, and then replied, : Why 
God ha’ mercy woman !—I see thou canst talk fast enough 
when the theme likes thee. Nay, tell me, woman,’ she conti¬ 
nued, for to the impulse of curiosity was now added that of 
an undefined jealousy that some deception had been practis¬ 
ed on her,—‘tell me, woman—for by God’s day, I will 
know whose wife or whose paramour art thou ? Speak 

out, and be speedy—Thou wert better dally with a lioness 
than with Elizabeth.’ 


Urged to this extremity, dragged as it were by 
irresistible force to the verge of a precipice, which she saw 
but could not avoid—permitted not a moment’s respite by 
the eager words and menacing gestures of the offended 

queen, Amy at length uttered in despair, ‘The Earl of 
Leicester knows it all.’ 


“The Earl of Leicester!" said Elizabeth, in „tter 
astonishment- The Earl of Leicester ! • she repeated with 
k.ndhng anger. Woman, thou art set on to this-thou dost 
belie lnm he takes no keep of such things as thou art. 
Thou art suborned to slander the noblest lord, and the 
truest-hearted gentleman in England ! But were he the 
right hand of our trust, or something yet dearer to us, thou 

shalt have thy hearing, and that in his presence. Come 
with me—come with me instantly ! ’ 

As Amy shrank back with terror, which the incensed 
queen interpreted as that of conscious guilt, Elizabeth rapidly 
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advanced, seized on her arm, and hastened with swift and 
long steps out of the grotto, and along the principal alley of 
the Pleasance, dragging with her the terrified countess, 
whom she still held by the arm, and whose utmost exertions 
could but just keep pace with those of the indignant queen. 


Leicester was at this moment the centre of a splendid 
group of lords and ladies assembled together under an 
'arcade, or portico, which closed the alley. The company 
had drawn together in that place, to attend the commands 
of her Majesty when the hunting party should go forward, 
and their astonishment may be imagined when, instead of 
seeing Elizabeth advance towards them with her usual 
measured dignity of motion, they beheld her walking so 
rapidly that she was in the midst of them ere they were 
aware: and then observed, with fear and surprise, that her 
features were flushed betwixt anger and agitation, that her 
hair was loosened by her haste of motion, and find her eyes 
sparkled as they were wont when the spirit of Henry VIH 
mounted highest in his daughter. Nor were they less 
astonished at the appearance of the pa e, extenuated h If 
dead yet still lovely female, whom the queen upheld by 
££ strength with one hand, while with the other she 
waved aside the ladies and nobles who pressed ‘owai-ds he^ 

under the idea that she was taken suddenly ill. Where is 
my Lord of Leicester ?' site said, in a tone that thrilled 
wUh astonishment all the courtiers who stood around 
‘Stand forth, my Lord of Leicester ! 

If in the midst of the most serene day of summer, when 
all is light and laughing around, a thunderbolt were to fall 
from the clear blue vault of heaven, and rend the earth at 
the very feet of some careless traveller, he could not gaze 
‘ non the smouldering chasm which so unexpectedly yawned 
before him. with half the astonishment and fear which 
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Leicester felt at the sight that so suddenly presented itself. 
He had that instant been receiving, with a political affecta¬ 
tion of disavowing and misunderstanding their meaning, the 
half uttered, half intimated congratulations of the courtiers 
upon the favour of the queen, carried apparently to its 
highest pitch during the interview of that morning ; from 
which most of them seemed to augur that he might soon 
arise from their equal in rank to become their master. And 
now, while the subdued yet proud smile with which he 1 
disclaimed those inferences was yet curling his cheek, the 
queen shot into the circle, her passions excited to the 
uttermost ; and, supporting with one hand, and apparently 
without an effort, the pale and sinking form of his almost 
expiring wife, and pointing with the finger of the other to her 
half dead features, demanded in a voice that sounded to the 
ear of the astounded statesman like the last dread trumpet 
call that is to summon body and spirit to the judgment- 
seat, ‘Knowest thou this woman ?’ 

As at the blast of that last trumpet the guilty shall call 
upon the mountains to cover them, Leicester’s inward 
thoughts invoked the stately arch which he had built in his 
pride, to burst its strong conjunction, and overwhelm them 
in its ruins. But the cemented stones, architrave and battle-, 
ment, stood fast ; and it was the proud master himself, who, 
as if some actual pressure had bent him to the earth, kneeled 
down before Elizabeth, and prostrated his brow to the 
marble flag-stones on which she stood. 

Leicester,’ said Elizabeth, in a voice which trembled 
with passion, ‘could I think thou hast practised on me—on 
me thy sovereign—on me thy confiding, thy too partial 
mistress, the base and ungrateful deception which thy pre¬ 
sent confusion surmises-by all that is holy, false lord, that 
head of thine were in as great peril as ever was thy father’s!* 
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Leicester had not conscious innocence, but he had pride 
to support him. He raised slowly his brow and features, 
which were black aDd swollen with contending emotions, 
and only replied, ‘My head cannot fall but by the sentence 
of my peers—to them I will plead, and not to a princess 
who thus requites my faithful service.’ 

4 What! my lords,’ said Elizabeth, looking around , 4 we 
are defied, I think—defied in the castle we have ourselves 
bestowed on this proud man ?—My Lord Shrewsbury, you 
are marshal of England, attach him of high treason.’ 


4 Whom does your Grace mean ? ’ said Shrewsbury, 
much surprised, for he had that instant joined the astonish¬ 
ed circle. 


4 Whom should I mean, but that traitor Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester !—Cousin of Hunsdon, order out your band of 
gentlemen pensioners, and take him into instant custody, 
— I say, villain, make haste! ’ 

Hunsdon, a rough old noble, who from his relationship 
to the Bolevns was accustomed to use more freedom with 
the queen than almost any other dared to do, replied 
bluntly, 4 And it is like your Grace might order me to the 
Tower to-morrow, for making too much haste. I do beseech 


you to be patient.’ 

4 Patient—God’s life!’ exclaimed the queen, ‘name not 
the word to me—thou know’st not of what be is guilty! ’ 

Amy, who had by this time in some degree recovered 
herself ; and who saw her husband, as she conceived, in the 
utmost danger from the rage of an offended sovereign, 
instantly (and alas, how many women have done the same J 
forgot her own wrongs and her own danger, m her 
apprehensions for him, and throwing herself before the 
queen, embraced her knees, while she exclaimed, He is 
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guiltless, madam, he is guiltless—no one can lay aught to 
the charge of the noble Leicester.’ 

‘ Why, minion,’ answered tin* queen, ‘didst not thou, 
thyself, say that the Earl of Leicester was privy to thy 
whole history ? ’ 

‘Did I say so?’ repeated the unhappy Amy, laying 
aside every consideration of consistency, and of self-interest; 
‘ Oh, if I did, I foully belied him. May God so judge ino, 
as I believe he was never privy to a thought that won hi 
harm me! ’ 


‘ Woman ! ’ said Elizabeth, 4 I will know who has 
moved thee to this ; or my wrath—and the wrath of kings 
is a flaming fire—shall wither and consume thee like a 
weed in the furnace.’ 


As the queen uttered this threat, Leicester’s better 
angel called his pride to his aid, and reproached him with 
the utter extremity of meanness which would overwhelm 
him for ever, if lie stopped to take shelter under the 
generous interposition of his wife, and abandoned her, in 
return for her kindness, to the resentment of the queen. 
He had already raised his head, with the dignity of a man 
of honour to avow his marriage, and proclaim himself the 
protector of his countess,when Varney, born, as it appeared, 
to be his master’s evil genius, rushed into the presence, 
with every mark of disorder on his face and apparel. 


What means this saucy intrusion 


said Elizabeth. 


Varney, with the air of a man overwhelmed with grief 
and confusion, prostrated himself before her feet, exclaim- 
ing. Pardon, my liege, pardon !—or at least let your 
justice avenge itself on me, where it is due : but spare my 
noble, my generous, my innocent patron and master !’ 


Amy, who was yet kneeling, started up as she saw the 
man whom she deemed most odious place himself so near 
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her, and was about to fly towards Leicester, when, checked 
at once by the uncertainty and even timidity which his 
looks bad reassumed as soon as the appearance of his 
confidant seemed to open a new scene, she hung back, and, 
uttering a faint scream, besought of her Majesty to cause 
her to be imprisoned in the lowest dungeon of the castle—to 
deal with her as the worst of criminals—‘but spare,’she 
exclaimed, ‘ my sight and hearing, what will destroy the 
little judgment I have left—the sight of that unutterable 
and most shameless villain ! * 

‘ And why, sweetheart ?’ said the queen, moved by a 
new impulse; ‘ what hath he, this false knight, since such 
thou accountest him, done to thee?’ 

‘ Oh, worse than sorrow, madam, and worse than injury 
—he has sown dissension where most there should be peace. 
I shall go mad if I look longer on him.’ 

‘ Beshrew me, but I think thou art distraught already,* 
answered the queen.—‘ My Lord Hunsdon, look to this poor 
distressed young woman, and let her be safely bestowed 
and in honest keeping, till we require her to be 
forthcoming.’ 

Two or three of the ladies in attendance, either moved 
by compassion for a creature so interesting or by some other 
motive, offered their service to look after her; but the 
queen briefly answered, ‘ Ladies, under favour, no—You 
have all (give God thanks) sharp ears and nimble tongues— 
our kinsman Hunsdon has ears of the dullest, and a tongue 
somewhat rough, but yet of the slowest.—Hunsdon, look to 
it that none have speech of her.’ 

‘ By Our Lady !’ said Hunsdon, taking in his strong 
sinewy arms the fading and almost swooning form of Amy, 

4 she is a lovely child ; and though a rough nurse, your 
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Grace hath given her a kind one. She is safe with me as 
one of my own lady-birds of daughters.’ 

So saying, he carried her off unresistingly and almost 
unconsciously; his war-worn locks and long grey beard 
mingling with her light-brown tresses, as her head reclined 
on his strong square shoulder. The queen followed him 
with her eye—she had already, with that self-command 
which forms so necessary a part of a sovereign’s accomplish¬ 
ments, suppressed every appearance of agitation, and 
seemed as if she desired to banish all traces of her burst of 
passion from the recollection of those who had witnessed it. 

My Lord of Hunsdon says well,’ she observed, ‘ he is 
indeed but a rough nurse for so tender a babe.* 


( Kenilworth). 


X 


POETRY AND THE POET 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge 

What is poetry ?—is so nearly the same question with* 
■yvhat is a poet ?—that the answer of the one is involved in 
the solution of the other. For it is a distinction resulting 
from the poetic genius itself, which sustains and modifies 
the images, thoughts, and emotions of the poet’s own mind. 

The poet, described in ideal perfection, brings the 
whole soul of man into activity, with the subordination of 
its faculties to each other according to their relative worth 
and dignity. He diffuses a tone and spirit of unity that 
blends, and (as it were) fuses, each into each, by that 
synthetic and magical power, to which I would exclusively 
appropriate the name of Imagination. I his power, first 
put in action by the will and understanding, and retained 
under their irremissive, though gentle and unnoticed, 
control, reveals itself in the balance or reconcilement of 
opposite or discordant qualities : of sameness, with differ¬ 
ence ; of the general with the concrete : the idea with the 
image ; the individual with the representative ; the sense of 
novelty and freshness with old and familiar objects ; a more 
than usual state of emotion with more than usual order ; 
judgment ever awake and steady self-possession with enthu¬ 
siasm and feeling profound or vehement ; and while it 
blends and harmonizes the natural and the artificial, still 
subordinates art to nature; the manner to the matter; 

and our admiration of the poet to our sympathy with the 

poetry. Doubtless, as Sir John Davies observes of the 
soul—(and his words may with slight alteration be applied, 
and even more appropriately, to the poetic Imagination) 
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Doubtless this could not be, but that she turns 
Bodies to spirit by sublimation strange. 

As fire converts to fire the things it burns. 

As we our food into our nature change. 

From their gross matter she abstracts their forms, 

And draws a kind of quintessence from things ; 

Which to her proper nature she transforms 
To bear them light on her celestial wings. 

Thus does she, when from individual states 
She doth abstract the universal kinds : 

Which then re-clothed in divers names and fates 
Steal access through the senses to our minds. 

•••••• 

No man was ever yet a great poet, without being at the 
same time a profound philosopher. For poetry is the 
blossom and the fragrancy of all human knowledge, human 
thoughts, human passions, emotions, language. In Shakes¬ 
peare’s poems the creative power and the intellectual energy 
wrestle as in a war embrace. Each in its excess of strength 
seems to threaten the extinction of the other. At length 
in the drama they were reconciled, and fought each with its 
shield before the breast of the other. Or like two rapid 
streams, that, at their first meeting within narrow and rocky 
banks, mutually strive to repel each other and intermix 
reluctantly and in tumult ; but soon finding a wider channel 
and more yielding shores blend and dilate, and flow on 
in one current and with one voice. 

What then shall we say ? even this ; that Shakes¬ 
peare, no mere child of nature ; no automaton of genius ; no 
passive vehicle of inspiration, possessed by the spirit, 
not possessing it; first studied patiently, meditated deeply, 
understood minutely, till knowledge, become habitual and 
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intuitive, wedded itself to his habitual feelings, and at length 
gave birth to that stupendous power, by which he stands 
alone, with no equal or second in his own class; to that 
power which seated him on one of the two glory-smitten 
summits of the poetic mountain, with Milton as his com¬ 
peer, not rival. While the former darts himself forth 
and passes into all the forms of human character and 
passion, the one Proteus of the fire and the Hood ; the other 
attracts all forms and things to himself, into the unity of his 
own ideal. All things and modes of action shape themselves 
anew in the being of Milton ; while Shakespeare becomes 
all tilings, yet for ever remaining himself. 0 what great 
men hast thou not produced, England, my country !— truly 
indeed— «<««•'> 

IVe must lie free or die, who speak the tongue, 

Which Shakespeare spake ; the faith and morals hold. 
Which Milton held. In every thing we are sprung 
Of earth’s first blood, have titles manifold. 

(Biographia Literaria) 
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DREAM-CHILDREN : A REVERIE 

Charles Lamb 

Children love to listen to stories about their elders* 
when they were children ; to stretch their imagination to the 
conception of a traditionary great-uncle or grandame, whom 
they never saw. It was in this spirit that my little ones 
crept about me the other evening to hear about their great¬ 
grandmother Field, who lived in a great house in Norfolk 
( a hundred times bigger than that in which they and papa 
lived ) which had been the scene—so at least it was generally 
believed in that part of the country—of the tragic incidents 
which they had lately become familiar with from the ballad 
•of the Children in the Wood. Certain it is that the whole 
story of the children and their cruel uncle was to be seen 
fairly carved out in wood upon the chimney-piece of the 
great hall, the whole story down to the Robin Redbreasts* 
till a foolish rich person pulled it down to set up a marble 
one of modern invention in its stead, with no story upon it. 
Here Alice put out one of her dear mother’s looks, too 
tender to be called upbraiding. Then I went on to say 
-how religious and how good their great-grandmother Field 
was, how beloved and respected by everybody, though she 
was not indeed the mistress of this great house, but had 
only the charge of it (and yet in some respects she might be 
said to be the mistress of it too ) committed to her by the 
.owner, who perferred living in a newer and more fashion- 
.able mansion which he had purchased somewhere in the 
adjoining county ; but still she lived in it in a manner as if 
it had been her own, and kept up the dignity of the great 
house in a sort while she lived, which afterwards came to 
decay, and was nearly pulled down, and all its old orna- 
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ments stripped and carried away to the owner’s other house* 
where they were set up, and looked as awkward as if some¬ 
one were to carry away the old tombs they had seen lately 
at the Abbey, and stick them up in Lady C.’s tawdry gilt- 
drawing-room. Here John smiled, as much as to say, ‘"that 
would be foolish indeed. ” And then I told how, when she 
came to die, her funeral was attended by a concourse of all 
the poor, and some of the gentry too, of the neighbourhood 
for many miles round, to show their respect for her 
memory, because she had been such a good and religious 
woman; so good indeed that she knew all the Psalter by 
heart, ay, and a great part of the Testament besides. Here 


little Alice spread her hands. Then I told what a tall, up¬ 
right, graceful person their great-grandmother Field once 
was ; and how in her youth she was esteemed the best 
dancer—here Alice’s little right foot played an involuntary 
movement, till upon my looking grave, it desisted—the best 
dancer, I was saying, in the county, till a cruel disease, call¬ 
ed a cancer, came, and bowed her down with pain ; but it 
could never bend her good spirits, or make them stoop, but 
they were still upright, because she was so good and reli¬ 
gious. Then I told how she was used to sleep by herself in a 
lone chamber of the great lone house ; and how she believed 
that an apparition of two infants was to be seen at mid¬ 
night gliding up and down the great staircase near where she 
slept, but she said “those innocents would do her no harm 
an d how frightened I used to be, though in those days I had 
ray maid to sleep with me, because I was never half so good 
or religious as she-and yet I never saw the infants. Here 
John expanded all his eyebrows and tried to look coura¬ 
geous Then I told how good she was to all her grand-child¬ 
ren having us to the great house in the holidays, where 
in particular used to spend many hours by myself, in ga/ing 
i; po P n the old busts of the Twelve Ciesars, that had been 
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Emperors of Rome, till the old marble heads would seem to« 
live again, or I to be turned into marble with them; how I 
never could be tired with roaming about that huge mansion,, 
with its vast empty rooms, with their worn out hangings, 
llnttering tapestry, and carved oaken panels, with the gild¬ 
ing almost rubbed out—sometimes in the spacious old- 
fashioned gardens, which I had almost to myself, unless 
when now and then a solitary gardening man would cross 
me—and how the nectarines and peaches hung upon the 
walls, without my ever offering to pluck them, because they 
were forbidden fruit, unless now and then,—and because I 
had more pleasure in strolling about among the old melan¬ 
choly-looking yew-trees, or the firs, and picking up the red 
berries, and the fir apples, which were good for nothing but 
to look at—or in lying about upon the fresh grass, with all 
the fine garden smells round me—or basking in the oran¬ 
gery, till I could almost fancy myself ripening too along 
with the oranges and the limes in that grateful warmth—-or 
in watching the dace that darted to and fro in the fish-pond, 
at the bottom of the garden, with here and there a great 
sulky pike hanging midway down the water in silent state, 
as if it mocked at their impertinent friskings,—I had more- 
pleasure in these busy-idle diversions than in all the sweet 
flavours of peaches, nectarines, oranges, and such like com¬ 
mon baits of children. Here John slily deposited back 
upon the plate a bunch of grapes, which, not unobserved by- 
Alice, he had meditated dividing with her, and both seemed 
willing to relinquish them for the present as irrelevant. 
Then in somewhat a.more heightened tone, I told how_ 
though their great grand-mother Field loved all her grand¬ 
children, yet in an especial manner she might be said to love 

t leir uncle, John L-, because he was so handsome and 

spirited a youth, and a king to the rest of us; and, instead of 
moping about in solitary corners, like some of us, he would 
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mount the most mettlesome horse he could get, when but an 
imp no bigger than themselves, and make it carry him over 
half the country in a morning, and join the hunters when 
there were any out—and yet he loved the old great house 
and gardens too, but had too much spirit to be always pent 
up within their boundaries—and how their uncle grew up 
to man’s estate as brave as he was handsome, to the admira¬ 
tion of everybody, but of their great-grandmother Field 
most especially ; and how he used to carry me upon his back 
when I was a lamefooted boy—for he was a good bit older 
than me—many a mile when I could not walk for pain: 
and how in after life he became lame-footed too, and I did 

not always (I fear) make allowances enough for him when 

he was impatient, and in pain, nor remember sufficiently how 
considerate he had been to me when I was lame-footed; and 
how when he died, though he had not been dead an hour, it 
seemed as if he had died a great while ago, such a distance 
there is betwixt life and death; and how I bore his death as 
I thought pretty well at first, but afterwards it haunted and 
haunted me; and though I did not cry and take it to heart 
as some do, and as I think he would have done if I had died, 
-yet I missed him all day long, and knew not till then how 
much I had loved him. 1 missed his kindness, and I miss¬ 
ed his crossness, and wished him to be alive again, to be 
quarrelling with him (for we quarrelled sometimes), rather 
than not have him again, and was as uneasy without lnm, 
as he, their poor uncle, must have been when the doctor took 
of! his limb. Here the children fell a-crying, and asked if 
their little mourning which they had on was not for uncle 
John, and they looked up, and prayed me not to go on 
about their uncle, but to tell them some stories about their 
pretty dead mother. Then I told how for seven long years, 
in hope sometimes, semetimes in despair, yet persisting ever, 
I courted the fair Alice W—n; and as much as children 
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•could understand, I explained to them what coyness, and 
difficulty, and denial meant in maidens—when suddenly, 
turning to Alice, the soul of the first Alice looked out at her 
•eyes with such a reality of re-presentment, that I became in 
doubt which of them stood there before me, or whose that 
bright hair was; and while I stood gazing, both the children 
gradually grew fainter to my view, receding, and still reced¬ 
ing, till nothing at last but two mournful features were seen 
in the uttermost distance, which, without speech, strangely 
impressed upon me the effects of speech: “We are not of 
Alice, nor of thee, nor are we children at all. The children 
•of Alice call Bartrum father. We are nothing; less than no¬ 
thing, and dreams. We are only what might have been, 
and must wait upon the tedious shores of Lethe millions of 
ages before we have existence, and a name ”—and immedi¬ 
ately awaking, I found myself quietly seated in my bachelor 
armchair, where I had fallen asleep, with the faithful 

Bridget unchanged by my side—but John L. ( or James Elia 
was gone for ever. 

( The Essays of Elia ) 
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A VILLAGE PARABLE 
Sydney Smith 

There is a village ( no matter where ) in which the in¬ 
habitants, on one day of the year, sit down to a dinner 
prepared at the common expense; by an extraordinary piece 
of tyranny (which Lord Hawkesbury would call the wisdom 
of village ancestors), the inhabitants of three of the streets, 
about a hundred years ago, seized upon the inhabitants of the 
fourth street, bound them hand and foot, laid them upon their 
backs, and compelled them to look on while the rest were 
stuffing themselves with beef and beer: the next year the 
inhabitants of the persecuted street (though they contribut¬ 
ed an equal quota of the expense) were treated precisely in 
the same manner. The tyranny grew into a custom; and (as 
the manner of nature is) it was considered as the most sacred 
of all duties to keep those poor fellows without their annual 
dinner : the village was so tenacious of this practice, that 
nothing could induce them to resign it; every enemy to it 
was looked upon as a disbeliever in Divine Providence, and 
any nefarious churchwarden who wished to succeed in his 
election had nothing to do but to represent his antagonist as 
an abolitionist, in order to frustrate his ambition, endanger 
his life, and throw the village into a state of the most dread¬ 
ful commotion. By degrees, however, the obnoxious street 
grew to be so well peopled, and its inhabitants so firmly 
united, that their oppressors, more afraid of injustice, were 
more disposed to be just. At the next dinner they are 
unbound, the year after allowed to sit upright, then a bit of 
bread and a glass of water ; till at last, after a long series of 
concessions, they were emboldened to ask, in pretty plain 
terms, that they may be allowed to sit down at the bottom 
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of the table, and to fill their bellies as well as the rest. 
Forthwith a general cry of shame and scandal : “ Ten years 
ago, were you not laid upon your backs ? Don’t you re¬ 
member what a great thing you thought it to get a piece of 
bread ? How thankful you were for cheese-parings ? Have 
you forgotten that memorable era, when the lord of the 
manor interfered to obtain for you a slice of the public 
pudding ? And now, with an audacity only equalled by 
your ingratitude, you have the impudence to be mistaken, 
that you may sit down to table with the rest, and be in¬ 
dulged even with beef and beer : there are not more than 
half-a-dozen dishes which we have reserved for ourselves ; 
the rest has been thrown open to you in the utmost profusion; 
you have potatoes, and carrots, suet dumplings, sops in the 
pan, and delicious toast and water, in incredible quantities. 
Beef, mutton, lamb, pork, and veal, are ours; and if you 
were not the most restless and dissatisfied of human beings 
you would never think of aspiring to enjoy them. ” 

( Peter Phjmtcifs Letters ) 


< 
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A CHAPTER ON HATS 

James Henry Leigh Hunt 

We know not what will be thought of our taste in so 
important a matter, but we must confess we are not fond of 
a new hat. There is a certain insolence about it: it seems to 
value itself upon its finished appearance, and to presume 
upon our liking before we are acquainted with it. In the 
first place, it comes home more like a marmot or some other 
living creature, than a manufacture. It is boxed up, and 
wrapt in silver paper, and brought, delicately. It is as sleek 
as a lap-dog. Then we are to take it out as nicely, and 
people are to wonder how we shall look in it. Maria twitch¬ 
es one this way, and Sophia that, and Caroline that, and 
Catharine t’other. We have the difficult task, all the while, 
of looking easy, till the approving votes are pronounced; 
our only resource (which is also difficult) being to say good 
things to all four; or to clap the hat upon each of then- 
heads, and see what pretty milkwomen they make At last 
the approving votes are pronounced; and (provided it is 
fine) we may go forth. But how uneasy the sensation about 
the head ! How unlike the old hat. to which we had be¬ 
come used, and which must now make way for this fop of 
stranger * We might do what we liked with the former. 
Dust rain a gale of wind, a fall, a squeeze-nothing affect¬ 
ed it! It was a true friend, a friend for all weathers. Its 
appearance only was against it: in everything .be it was 
the better for wear. But if the roads or the streets are too 
dry the new hat is afraid of getting dusty : if there is wind, 
and it is not tight, it may he blown off into the dirt: we 
may hare to scramble after it through dust or mud, just 
reaching it with our fingers, only to see it blown away 
again. And if rain comes on ! Oh ye gallant apprentices, 
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who have issned forth on a Sunday morning, with Jane or 
Susan, careless either of storms at nightfall, or toils and 
scoldings next day ! Ye, who have received your new hat 
and boots but an hour before ye set out: and then issue 
forth triumphantly, the charmer by your side ! She, with 
arm in yours, and handkerchief in hand, blushing, or eating 
gingerbread, trips on : ye, admiring, trudge: we ask ye, 
whether love itself has prevented ye from feeling a certain 
fearful consciousness of that crowning glory, the new 
and glossy hat, when the first drops of rain announce the 
coming of a shower ? Ah, hasten, while yet it is of use 
to haste ; ere yet the spotty horror fixes on the nap ! Out 
with the protecting handkerchief, which, tied round the hat 
and flowing off in a corner behind, shall gleam through the 
thickening night like a suburb comet ! Trust not the 
tempting yawn of stable-yard or gateway, or the impossible 
notion of a coach ! The rain will continue ; and alas ! Ye 
are not so rich as in the morning. Hasten ! or think of a 
new hat’s becoming a rain-spout ! Think of its well-built 
crown, its graceful and well-measured fit, the curved up 
elegance of its rim, its shadowing gentility when seen in 
front, its arching grace over the ear when beheld sideways ! 
Think of it also the next day ! How altered, how dejected ! 

“How changed from him 
That life of measure and that soul of rim !” 

Think of the paper-like change of its consistence; of its limp 

sadness—its confused 1 and flattened nap, and of that polished 

and perfect circle, which neither brush nor hot iron shall 
restore ! 

We have here spoken of the beauties of a new hat; but 

are very problematical. 
Fashion makes beauty for a time. Our ancestors found a 

grace in the cocked hats now confined to beadles, Chelsea 

pensioners, and coachmen. They would have laughed at 
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our chimney-tops with a border : though upon the whole we 
do think them the more graceful of the two. The best 
modern covering for the head was the imitation of the broad 
Spanish hat in use about thirty years back, when Mr. Stot- 
hard made his designs for the Novelist’s Magazine. But in 
proportion as society has been put into a bustle, our hats 
seem to have narrowed their dimensions ; the flaps were 
clipped off more and more till they became a rim; and now 
the rim has contracted to a mere nothing ; so that what with 
our close heads and our tight succinct mode of dress, we 
look as if we were intended for nothing but to dart back¬ 
wards and forwards on matters of business, with as little 
hindrance to each other as possible. 


This may give us a greater distaste to the hat than it 
deserves; but good-looking or not, we know of no situation 
in which a new one can be said to be useful. We have seen 
how the case is during bad weather : but if the weather is in 
the finest condition possible, with neither rain nor dust, 
there may be a hot sunshine; and then the hat is too narrow 
to shade us : no great evil, it is true ! but we must have our 
pique out against the knave, and turn him to the only ac¬ 
count in our power we must write upon him. for every 
other purpose we hold him as naught. The only place a 
new hat can be carried into with safety is a church; for 
there is plenty of room there. There also takes place its 
only union of the ornamental with the useful, if so it is to 
be called : we allude to the preparatory ejaculation whispere 
into it by the genteel worshipper, before he turns round and 
makes a bow to Mr. and Mrs. Jones and the Miss Thomp¬ 
sons. There is a formula for this occasion ; and doubtless it 
is often used, to say nothing of extempore effusions : but 
there are wicked imaginations who suspect that instead ot 

devouter whisperings, the commoner with his 

times ejaculates no more than Swallow, St. James s Street, 
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or, Angarde and Spain, Hatters, No. 51 Oxford Street, 
London :—after which he draws up his head with infinite 
gravity and preparation, and makes the gentle recognitions 
aforesaid. 

But wherever there is a crowd, the new hat is worse 
than useless. It is a pity that the general retrenchment of 
people’s finances did away with the flat opera hat, which 
was a very sensible thing. The round one is only in the 
way. The matting over the floor of the Opera does not 
hinder it from getting dusty ; not to mention its chance of 
a kick from the inconsiderate. But from the pit of the 
other theatres you may bring it away covered with sawdust, 
or rubbed up all the wrong way of the nap, or monstrously 
squeezed into a shapeless lump. The least thing to be ex¬ 
pected in a pressure is a great poke in its side like a sunken 
cheek. 


Boating is a mortal enemy to new hats. A shower has 
you fast in a common boat ; or a sail-line, or an inexperi¬ 
enced oar, may knock the hat off; and then fancy it tilting over 
the water with the tide, soaked all the while beyond redemp¬ 
tion, and escaping from the tips of your outstretched fingers, 
while you ought all to be pulling the contrary way home. 


But of all wrong boxes for a new hat, avoid a mail- 
coach. If you keep it on, you will begin nodding perhaps 
at midnight, and then it goes jamming against the side of 

the coach, to the equal misery of its nap and your own. If 

you take it off, where is its refuge ? Will the clergyman 
a e the least heed of it, who is snoring comfortably in his 
nightcap ? Or will the farmer, jolting about inexorably * 
Or the regular traveller, who, in his fur-cap and infinite 
nowledge of highway conveniences, has already beheld it 
with contempt ? Or the old market-woman, whom it is in 
vain to request to be tender ? Or the young damsel, who 
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wonders how you can think of sleeping in such a thiDg ? 
In the morning you suddenly miss your hat, and ask after it 
with trepidation. The travellor smiles. They all move 
their legs, but know nothing of it ; till the market-woman 
exclaims, “Deary me ! Well—Lord, only think ! A hat is 
it, sir ? Why, I do believe—but I’m sure I never thought 
o’ such a thing more than the child unborn—that it must be 
a hat then which I took for a pan I’ve been a-buying ; and 
so I’ve had my warm foot in it, Lord help us, ever since five 
o’clock this blessed morning !” 

It is but fair to add, that we happen to have an educated 
antipathy to the hat. At our school no hats were worn, and 
the cap is too small to be a substitute. Its only use is to as¬ 
tonish the old ladies in the street, who wonder how so small 
a thing can be kept on; and to this end we used to rub it into 
the back or side of the head, where it hung like a worsted 
wonder. It is after the fashion of Catharine’s cap in the 
play : it seems as if 

“ Moulded on a porringer; 

Why, 'tis a cockle, or a walnut shell, 

A knack, a toy, a trick, a baby's cap ; 

A custard coffin, a bauble." 


But we may not add 

“ I love thee well, in that thou likest it not 

III befall us if we ever dislike anything about thee, old 
muse of our childhood ! How independent of the weather 
used we to feel in our old friars dress—our thick shoes, 
yellow worsted stockings, and coarse long coat or gmvn 
Our cap was oftener in our hand than on our head, let the 
weather be what it would. We felt a pride as well as plea¬ 
sure when everybody else was hurrying through the stree s, 
•n recdving the full summer showers with uncovered poll, 
sleeking our glad hair like the feathers of a bud. 
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It must be said for hats in general, that they are a very 
ancient part of dress, perhaps the most ancient; for a negro- 
who has nothing else upon him, sometimes finds it necessary 
to guard off the sun with a hat of leaves or straw. The 
Chinese, who carry their records farther back than any other 
people, are a hatted race, both narrow-brimmed and broad. 
We are apt to think of the Greeks as a bare-headed people ; 
and they liked to be so ; but they had hats for journeying 
in, such as may be seen on the statues of Mercury, who was 
the god of travellers. They were large and flapped, and 
were sometimes fastened round under the chin like a lady’s 
bonnet. The Eastern nations generally wore turbans and do 
still, with the exception of the Persians, who have exchang¬ 
ed them for large conical caps of felt. The Romans copied 
the Greeks in their dress, as in everything else ; but the 
poorer orders wore a cap like their boasted Phrygian ances¬ 
tors, resembling the one which the reader may see upon the 
bust of Canova’s Paris. The others would put their robes; 
about their heads upon occasion—after the fashion of the 
hoods of the middle ages, and of the cloth head-dresses 
which we see in the portraits of Dante and Petrarch. Of a 
similar mode are the draperies on the heads of our old Plan- 
tagenet kings and of Chaucer. The velvet cap which suc¬ 
ceeded appears to have come from Italy, as seen in the por¬ 
traits of Raphael and Titian ; and it would probably have 
continued till the French times of Charles the Second, for 
our ancestors up to that period were great admirers of Italy 
had not Philip the Second of Spain come over to marry our 
Queen Mary. The extreme heats of Spain had forced the 
natives upon taking to that ingenious compound of the hat 
and umbrella, still known by the name of the Spanish hat. 
We know not whether Philip himself wore it. His father. 
Charlei the Fifth, who was at the top of the world, is repre¬ 
sented as delighting in a little humble-looking cap. But wo- 
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•conceive it was either from Philip, or some gentleman in his 
train, that the hat and feather succeeded among us to the 
cap and jewels of Henry the Eighth. The ascendancy of 
Spain in those times carried it into other parts of Europe. 
The French, not requiring so much shade from the sun, and 
always playing with and altering their dress, as a child does 
his toy, first covered the brim with feathers, then gave them 
a pinch in front; then came pinches up at the side; and at 
last appeared the fierce and triple-daring cocked hat. This 
disappeared in our childhood, or only survived among the 
military, the old, and the reverend, who could not willingly 
part with their habitual dignity. An old beau or so would 
also retain it, in memory of its victories when young. We 
remember its going away from the heads of the footguards. 
The heavy dragoons retained it till lately. It is now almost 
sunk into the mock-heroic, and confined, as we before 
observed, to beadles and coachmen, etc. The modern clerical 
beaver, agreeably to the deliberation with which our esta¬ 
blishments depart from all custom, is a cocked hat with the 
front flap let down, and only a slight pinch remaining behind. 
This is worn also by the judges, the lawyers being of clerical 
extraction. Still, however, the true cocked hat lingers here 
and there with a solitary old gentleman ; and wherever it 
appears in such company, begets a certain retrospective 
reverence. There was a something in its connection with 
the high-bred drawing-room times of the seventeenth 
century ; in the gallant though quaint ardour of its look 
and in its being lifted up in salutations with that deliberate 
loftiness, the arm arching up in front and the hand slowly 
raising it by the front angle with finger and thumb—that 
could not easily die. We remember when our steward at 
school, remarkable for his inflexible air of precision and 
dignity, left off his cocked hat for a round one ; there was, 
undoubtedly, though we dared only half confess it 
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1,0 our minds, a sort of diminished majesty about him. His 
infinite self-possession began to look remotely finite. His 
Crown Imperial was a little blighted. It was like divesting 
:a column of its capital. But the native stateliness was there 
•informing the new hat. He 

41 Had not yet lost 

All his original beaver ; nor appeared 
Less than arch-steward ruined, and the excess 
Of glory obscured." 

The late Emperor Paul had conceived such a sense of the 
dignity of the cocked hat, aggravated by its having been 
deposed by the round one of the French republicans, that 
he ordered all persons in his dominions never to dare bo 
seen in public with round hats, upon pain of being knoutcd 
and sent to Siberia. 

Hats being the easiest part of the European dress to be 
taken off, are doffed among us out of reverence. The Ori¬ 
entals, on the same account, put off their slippers instead of 
turbans, which is the reason why the Jews still keep their 
heads covered during worship. The Spanish grandees have 
•the privilege of wearing their hats in the royal presence, 
probably in commemoration of the free spirit in which the 
Cortes used to crown the sovereign ; telling him (we 
suppose in their corporate capacity) that they were better 
men than he, but chose him of their own free will for their 
master. The grandees only claim to be as good men, unless 
their families are older. There is a well-known story of a 
picture, in which the Virgin Mary is represented with a 
label coming out of her mouth, saying to a Spanish gentle¬ 
man who has politely taken off his hat, “Cousin, be covered.” 
But the most interesting anecdote connected with a hat be- 
longs to the family of the De Courcys, Lord Kinsale. One of 
them ancestors, at an old period of our history, having 
■overthrown a huge and insolent champion, who had chal- 
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lenged the whole court, was desired by the kiDg to ask him 
some favour. He requested that his descendants should 
have the privilege of keeping their heads covered in the 
royal presence, and they do so to this day. The new lord, 
we believe, always comes to court on purpose to vindicate 
his right. We have heard, that on the last occasion, pro¬ 
bably after a long interval, some of the courtiers thought it 
might as well have been dispensed with ; which was a 
foolish as well as a jealous thing, for these exceptions only 
prove the royal rule. The Spanish grandees originally took 
their privilege instead of receiving it ; but when the spirit 
of it had gone, their covered heads were only so many 
intense recognitions of the king’s dignity, which it was 
thought such a mighty thing to resemble. A Quaker’s hat 
is a more formidable thing than a grandee’s. 

(First published in The Indicator 1819-1821) 
,4£C T* 



XIV 

GOLDSMITH 
Washington Irving 


It has been questioned whether he really had any 
religious feeling. Those who raise the question have never 
•considered well his writings; his Vicar of Wakefield, and 
his pictures of the Village Pastor, present religion under its 
most endearing forms, and with a feeling that could only 
flow from the deep convictions of the heart. When his fair 
travelling companions at Paris urged him to read the Church 
Service on a Sunday, he replied that “ he was not worthy to 
•do it. ” He had seen in early life the sacred offices per¬ 
formed by his father and his brother with a solemnity 
which had sanctified them in his memory : how could he 
presume to undertake such functions ? His religion has 
been called in question by Johnson and"by Boswell; he 
certainly had not the gloomy hypochondriacal piety of the 
one, nor the babbling mouth piety of the other; but the spirit 
of Christian charity, breathed forth in his writings and illus¬ 
trated in his conduct, give us reason to believe he had the 
indwelling religion of the soul. 


We have made sufficient comments in the preceding 
chapters on liis conduct in elevated circles of literature and 
fashion. The fairy gifts which took him there were not ac¬ 
companied by the gifts and graces necessary to sustain him 
an that artificial sphere. He can neither play the learned 
sage with Johnson, nor the fine gentleman with Beauclerc • 
though he has a mind replete with wisdom and natural 
shrewdness and a spirit free from vulgarity. The blunders 
of a fertile but hurried intellect, and the awkward display of 

IwlerT ^ SUm J ng thG man ° f fashion ’ fix on Mm a 

character for absurdity and vanity which, like the charge 
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of lunacy, it is hard to disprove, however weak the grounds-- 
of the charge and strong the facts in opposition to it. 

In truth, he is never truly in his place in these learned 
and fashionable circles, which talk and live for display. It 
is not the kind of society he craves. His heart yearns for 
domestic life; it craves familiar, confiding intercourse, family 
firesides, the guileless and happy company of children; these 
bring out the heartiest and sweetest sympathies of his nature. 

“ Had it been his fate, ” says the critic whom we have 
already quoted, “ to meet a woman who could have loved 
him despite his faults, and respected him despite his foibles, 
we cannot but think that his life and his genius would have 
been much more harmonious; his desultory affections would 
}, a ve been concentred, his craving self-love appeased, his 
pursuits more settled, his character more solid. A nature 
like Goldsmith’s, so affectionate, so confiding, so susceptible 
to simple innocent enjoyments, so dependent on others for 
the sunshine of existence, does not flower if deprived of the 
atmosphere of home. ” 

The cravings of his heart in this respect are evident, we 
think, throughout his career; and if we have dwelt with 
more significance' than others upon his intercourse with the 
beautiful Harneck family, it is because we fancied we 
could detect, amid his playful attentions to one of its 
members, a lurking sentiment of tenderness, kept down by 
conscious poverty and a humiliating idea of personal defects. 
A hopeless feeling of this kind, the last a man would com¬ 
municate to his friends, might account for much of that fitful¬ 
ness of conduct, and that gathering melancholy, remarked, 
but not comprehended by his associates, during the last year 
or two of his life ; and may have been one of the troubles 
of the mind which aggravated his last illness, and only 

terminated with his death. 
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We shall conclude these desultory remarks with a few 
which have been used by us on a former occasion. From 
the general tone of Goldsmith’s biography, it is evident that 
his faults at the worst were but negative, while his merits 
were great and decided. He was no one’s enemy but his 
own; his errors in the main, inflicted evil on none but him¬ 
self, and were so blended with humorous and even affecting 
circumstances, as to disarm anger and conciliate kindness. 
Where eminent talent is united to spotless virtue, we are 
awed and dazzled into admiration, but our admiration is apt 
to be cold and reverential; while there is something in the 
harmless infirmities of a good and great, but erring indivi¬ 
dual, that pleads touchingly to our nature; and we turn more 
kindly towards the object of our idolatry, when we find that 
like ourselves, he is mortal and frail. The epithet so often 
heard, and in such kindly tones, of “Poor Goldsmith !” 
speaks volumes. Few who consider the real compound of 
admirable and whimsical qualities which form his character 
would wish to prune away its eccentricities, trim its grot¬ 
esque luxuriance, and clip it down to the decent formalities 
of rigid virtue. Let not his frailties be remembered,” said 
Johnson, “he was a very great man.” But for our part, we 
rather say, “Let them be remembered,” since their tendency 
is to endear; and we question whether he himself would 
not feel gratified in hearing his reader, after dwelling with 
admiration on the proofs of his greatness, close the volume 
with the kind-hearted phrase, so fondly and familiarly 
ejaculated, “Poor Goldsmith !” 


(Life of Oliver Goldsmith} 
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A COUNTRY CRICKET-MATCH 
Mary Russell Mitford 

I doubt if there be any scene in the world more animat¬ 
ing or delightful than a cricket-match—I do not mean a set 
match at Lord’s Ground for money, hard money, between a 
certain number of gentlemen and players, as they are called 
—people who make a trade of that noble sport, and degrade 
it into an affair of bettings and hedgings, and cheatings, it 
may be, like boxing or horse-racing; nor do I mean a pretty 
.fete in a gentleman’s park, where one club of cricketing 
•dandies encounter another such club, and where they show 
off in graceful costume to a gay marquee of admiring belles, 
who condescend so to purchase admiration, and while away a 
long summer morning in partaking cold collations, convers¬ 
ing”occasionally, and seeming to understand the game—the 
whole being conducted according to ball-room etiquette, so 
as to be exceedingly elegant and exceedingly dull. No ! the 
cricket that I mean is a real solid old-fashioned match 
between neighbouring parishes, where each attacks the other 
for honour and a supper, glory and half-a-crown a man. If 
there be any gentleman amongst them, it is well—if not, it 
is so much the better. Your gentleman cricketer is in 
general rather an anomalous character. Elderly gentlemen 
are obviously good for nothing; and young beaux are, for 
the most part, hampered and trammelled by dress and habit; 
the stiff cravat, the pinched-in waist, the dandy-walk—oh, 
they will never do for cricket! Now, our country lads, 
accustomed to the flail or the hammer (your blacksmiths are 
capital hitters) have the free use of their arms; they know 
how to move their shoulders; and they can move their feet 
too-they can run; then they are so much better made, so 
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much more athletic, and yet so much lissomer—to use a 
Hampshire phrase, which deserves at least to be good English. 
Here and there, indeed, one meets with an old Etonian, who 
retains his boyish love for that game which formed so 
considerable a branch of liis education; some even preserve 
their boyish proficiency, but in general it wears away like 
the Greek, quite as certainly, and almost as fast; a few years 
of Oxford, or Cambridge, or the continent, are sufficient to 
annihilate both the power and the inclination. No ! a 
village match is the thing—where our highest officer—our 
conductor (to borrow a musical term) is but a little farmer’s 
second son; where a day-labourer is our bowler, and a black¬ 
smith our long-stop; where the spectators consist of the 
retired cricketers, the veterans of the green, the careful 
mothers, the girls, and all the boys of two parishes, together 
with a few amateurs, little above them in rank, and not at 
all in pretension; where laughing and shouting, and the 
very ecstasy of merriment and good-humour prevail : such 
a match, in short, as I attended yesterday, at the expense of 
getting twice wet through, and as I would attend tomorrow, 
at the certainty of having that ducking doubled. 

For the last three weeks our village has been in a shite 
of great excitement, occasioned, by a challenge from our 
north-western neighbours, the men of B., to contend with 
us at cricket. Now, we have not been much in the habit of 
playing matches. Three or four years ago, indeed, we 
encountered the men of S., our neighbours south-by-east, 
with a sort of doubtful success, beating them on our own 
ground, whilst they in the second match returned the 
compliment on theirs. This discouraged us. Then an un¬ 
natural coalition between a high-church curate and an 
evangelical gentleman-farmer drove our lads from the 
Sunday-evening practice, which, as it did not begin before 
both services were concluded, and as it tended to keep the 
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young men from the ale-house, our magistrates had winked 
at if not encouraged. The sport, therefore, had languished 
until the present season, when under another change of 
circumstances the spirit began to revive. Half-a-dozen fine 
active lads, of influence amongst their comrades, grew into 
men and yearned for cricket; an enterprising publican gave 
a set of ribands : his rival, mine host of the Rose, an outdoer 
by profession, gave two; and the clergyman and his lay ally, 
both well-disposed and good-natured men, gratified by the 
submission to their authority, and finding, perhaps, that no 
great good resulted from the substitution of public-houses for 
out-of-door diversions, relaxed. In short, the practice 
recommenced, and the hill was again alive with men and 
boys, and innocent merriment; but farther than the riband 
matches amongst ourselves nobody dreamed of going, till 
this challenge—we were modest, and doubted our own 
strength. The J3. people, on the other hand, must have 
been braggers born, a whole parish of gasconaders. Never 
was such boasting ! such crowing 1 such ostentatious display 
■of practice ! such mutual compliments from man to man- 
bowler to batter, batter to bowler ! It was a wonder they 
did not challenge all England. It must be confessed that 
we were a little astounded; yet we firmly resolved not to 
decline the combat; and one of the most spirited of the 
new growth, William Grey by name, took up the glove in 
a style of manly courtesy, that would have done honour to 
a knight in the days of chivalry .-“We were not professed 
players” he said, “being little better than school-boys, and 
scarcely older; but, since they had done us the honour to 
challenge us, we would try our strength. It would 
discredit to be beaten by such a field. ” 

Having accepted the wager of battle, our champion 
began forthwith to collect his forces. William Grey is 
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•himself one of the finest youths that one shall see—hill, 
active, slender and yet strong, with a piercing eye full of 
:sagacity, and a smile full of good humour—a farmer’s son 
hy station, and used to hard work as farmer’s sons are now, 
liked by everybody, and admitted to be an excellent 
cricketer. He immediately set forth to muster his men, 
remembering with great complacency that Samuel Long, 
a bowler comme il y cn a peu, the very man who had 
knocked down nine wickets, had beaten us, bowled us 


out at the fatal return match some years ago at S„ had 
luckily, in a remove of a quarter of a mile last Lady-day, 
crossed the boundaries of his old parish, and actually 
belonged to us. Here was a stroke of good fortune 1 
Our captain applied to him instantly; and he agreed at a 
word. Indeed, Samuel Long is a very civilised person. He 
is a middle-aged man who looks rather old amongst onr 
young lads, and whose thickness and breadth give no token 
-of remarkable activity; but he is very active, and so steady 
-a player ! so safe ! We had half gained the match when we 
had secured him. He is a man of substance, too, in every 
way; owns one cow, two donkeys, six pigs, and geese and 
ducks beyond count-dresses like a farmer, and owes no 
man a shilling—and all this from pure industry, sheer day- 
labour. Note that your good cricketer is commonly the 
most mdustrious man in the parish; the habits that make 
him such are precisely those which make a good workman- 
steadiness, sobriety, and activity-Samuel Long might pass 
foi the beau ideal of the two characters. Happy were we to 
possess him . Then we had another piece of good luck 
James Brown, a journeyman blacksmith and a native who 

diSP0Siti0n ' had Place to 

p ace for half-a-dozen years, had just returned to settle with 

h s toother “t another corner o£ our village, bringing whh 

prodigious reputation in cricket and in gallantry-the 
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gay Lothario of the neighbourhood. He is said to have made 
more conquests in love and in cricket than any blacksmith 
in the county. To him also went the indefatigable William 
Grey, and he also consented to play. No end to our good 
fortune ! Another celebrated batter, called Joseph Hearne, 
had likewise recently married into the parish. He worked, 
it is true, at the A. mills, but slept at the house of his wife’s 
father in our territories. He also was sought and found by 
our leader. But he was grand and shy ; made an immense 
favour of the thing ; courted courting and then hung back 
“ Did not know that he could be spared; had partly resolved 
not to play again—-at least not this season; thought it rash 
to accept the challenge; thought they might do without 
h i m _” “ Truly I think so too,” said our spirited cham¬ 

pion; “ we will not trouble you, Mr. Hearne.” 

Having thus secured two powerful auxiliaries, and 
rejected a third, we began to reckon and select the regular 
native forces. Thus ran our list : William Grey, 1; Samuel 
Long, 2; James Brown, 3; George and John Simmons, one 
capital, the other so-so—an uncertain hitter, but a good 
fieldsman, 5; Joel Brent, excellent, 6 ; Ben Appleton—here 
was a little pause—Ben’s abilities at cricket were not com¬ 
pletely ascertained; but then he was so good a fellow, so full 
of fun and waggery! no doing without Ben. So he figured 
in the list, 7; George Harris-a short halt there too ! Slowish 

_slow but sure. I think the proverb brought him in, 8 r 

Tom Coper—oh, beyond the world, Tom Coper! the red- 
headed gardening lad, whose left-handed strokes send her 
(a cricket-ball, like that other moving thing, a ship, is 
always of the feminine gender), send her spinning a 
mile, 9; Harry Willis, another blacksmith, 10. 

We had now ten of our eleven, bnt the choice of the 
last occasioned some demnr. Three young Martins, rich 
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farmers of the neighbourhood, successively presented them¬ 
selves, and were all rejected by our independent and 
impartial general for want of merit —crickeAal merit. “Not 
good enough,” was his pithy answer. Then our worthy 
neighbour the half-pay lieutenant, offered his services—he, 
too, though with some hesitation and modesty, was refused 
—“Not quite young enough” was his sentence. John 
Strong, the exceeding long son of our dwarfish mason, was 
the next candidate—a nice youth—everybody likes John 
Strong—and a willing, but so tall and so limp, bent in the 
middle—a thread-paper, six-feet high ! We were all afraid 
that, in spite of his name, his strength would never hold 
out. “Wait till next year, John,” quoth William Grey 
with all the dignified seniority of twenty speaking to 
eighteen. “Coper’s a year younger,” said John. “Coper’s a 
foot shorter,” replied William : so John retired; and the 
eleventh man remained unchosen, almost to the eleventh 
hour. The eve of the match arrived, and the post was still 
vacant, when a little boy of fifteen, David Willis, brother 
to Harry, admitted by accident to the last pratice, saw eight 
of them out, and was voted in by acclamation. 


That Sunday evening’s practice (for Monday was the 
important day) was a period of great anxiety, and, to say 
the^ruth, of great pleasure. There is something strangely 
delightful in the innocent spirit of party. To be one of 
a numerous body, to be authorised to say we, to have a 
rightful interest in triumph or defeat, is gratifying at once 
to social feeling and to personal pride. There was not a 
ten-year-old urchin or a septuagenary woman in the parish 
who did not feel an additional importance, a reflected con¬ 
sequence, in speaking of “our side.” An election interests 

Sere andhaTT ^ ** feeHng iS less pure ' M «ney is 

there, and hatred, and politics, and lies. Oh, to be a voter 
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or a voter’s wife, comes nothing near the genuine and hearty- 
sympathy of belonging to a parish, breathing the same air,, 
looking on the same trees, listening to the same 
nightingales! Talk of a patriotic elector ! Give me a 
parochial patriot, a man who loves his parish ! Even we, 
the female partisans, may partake the common ardour. I 
am sure I did. I never, though tolerably eager and enthu¬ 
siastic at all times, remember being in a more delicious state 
of excitement than on the eve of that battle. Our hopes 
waxed stronger and stronger. Those of our players who were 
present were excellent. William Grey got forty notches off 
his own bat: and that brilliant hitter, Tom Coper, gained 
eight from two successive balls. As the evening advanced,, 
too, we had encouragement of another sort. A spy, whe 
had been' despatched to reconnoitre the enemy’s quarters, 
returned from their practising ground with a most consola¬ 
tory report. “Really,.” said Charles Grover, our intelligence 
—fine old steady judge, one who had played well in his- 
da>—“they are no better than so many old women. Any 
five of ours would beat their eleven.” This sent us to bed 


in high spirits. 

Morning dawned less favourably. The sky promised a 
sories of deluging showers, and kept its word as English 
skies are wont to do on such occasions; and a lamentable 
message arrived at the headquarters from our trusty comrade, 
Joel Brent. His master, a great farmer, had begun the hay- 
harvest that very morning, and Joel, being as eminent in 
one field as in another, could not be spared. Imagine oe 
plight ! the most ardent of all our eleven ! a knight held 
back from the tourney ! a soldier from the battle I The poor 
swain was inconsolable. At last, one who is always rea y 
to do a good-natured action, great or little, set forth to hack 
his petition: and, by dint of appealing to the public spin of 
onr worthy neighbour and the state of the barometer, talking 
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alternately of the parish honour and thunder-showers, of 
lost matches and sopped hay, he carried his point, and 
returned triumphantly with the delighted Joel. 

In the meantime we became sensible of another defal¬ 
cation. On calling over our roll, Brown was missing; and 
the spy of the preceding night, Charles Grover—the universal 
scout and messenger of the village, a man who will run 
half-a-dozen miles for a pint of beer, who does errands for 
the very love of the trade, who, if he had been a lord*- 
would have been an ambassador—was instantly despatched 
to summon the truant. His report spread general conster¬ 
nation. Brown had set off at four o’clock in the morning to 
play in a cricket match at M., a little town twelve miles off, 
which had been his last residence. Here was desertion ! 
Here was treachery ! Here was treachery against that 
goodly state, our parish ! To send James Brown to 
Coventry was the immediate resolution: but even that 
seemed too light a punishment for such delinquency. Then 
how we cried him down ! At ten on Sunday night (for the 
rascal had actually practised with us, and never said a word 
of his intended disloyalty) he was our faithful mate, and the 
best player (take him for all in all) of the eleven. At ten 
in the morning he had run away, and we were well rid of 
him; he was no batter compared with William Grey or Tom 
Coper; not fit to wipe the shoes of Samuel Long, as a 
bowler; nothing of a scout to John Simmons; the boy 
David Willis was worth fifty of him: 

I trust we have within our realm. 

Five hundred good as lie. 

was the universal sentiment. So we took tall John Strong, 
who, with an incurable hankering after the honour of 
being admitted, had kept constantly with the players, to 
take the chance of some such accident—we took John 
for our pis-aller _ I never saw any one prouder than tho 
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good-humoured lad was of this not very flattering piece of 
preferment. 

John Strong was elected, and Brown sent to Coventry; 
and when I first heard of his delinquency, I thought the 
punishment only too mild for the crime. But I have since 
learned the secret history of the offence (if we could know the 
secret histories of all offences, how much better the world 
would seem than it does now !) and really my wrath is much 
abated. It was a piece of gallantry, of devotion to the sex, 
or rather a chivalrous obedience to one chosen fair. I must 
tell my readers the story. Mary Allen, the prettiest girl of 
M., had, it seems, revenged upon our blacksmith the 
numberless inconsistencies of which he stood accused. He 
was in love over head and ears, but the nymph was cruel. 
She said no, and no, and no, and poor Brown, three times 
rejected, at last resolved to leave the place, partly in de¬ 
spair, and partly in that hope which often mingles strangely 
with a lover’s despair, the hope that when he was gone he 
should be missed. He came home to his brother’s accord¬ 
ingly; but for five weeks he heard nothing from or of the 
inexorable Mary, and was glad to beguile his own vexing 
thoughts ” by endeavouring to create in his mind an arti¬ 
ficial and factitious interest in our cricket-match—all unim¬ 
portant as such a trifle must have seemed to a man in love. 
Poor James, however, is a social and warm-hearted person, 
not likely to resist a contagious sympathy. As the time for 
the play advanced, the interest which he had at first affected 
became genuine and sincere and he was really, when he 
left the ground on Sunday night, almost as enthusiastically 
absorbed in the event of the next day as Joel Brent himself. 
He little foresaw the new and delightful interest whic 
awaited him at home, where, on the moment of his amva 
his sister-in-law and confidante presented him with a billet 
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from the lady of his heart. It had, with the usual delay of 
letters sent by private hands in that rank of life, loitered on 
the road, in a degree inconceivable to those who are accus¬ 
tomed to the punctual speed of the post, and had taken ten 
days for its twelve miles’ journey. Have my readers any 
wish to see this billet-doux ? I can show them ( but in 
strict confidence ) a literal copy. It was addressed. 

For mistur jem browne 
blaxmith by S. 

The inside ran thus : 

Mistur browne this is to Inform yew that oure parish 
plays bramley men next monday is a week, i think we 
shall lose without yew, from your humbell servant to 
command Mary Allen 

Was there ever a prettier relenting ? a summons more 
flattering, more delicate, more irresistible ? The precious 
epistle was undated ; but, having ascertained who brought it, 
and found, by cross-examining the messenger, that the 
Monday in question was the very next day, we were not 
surprised to find that “ Mistur browne ” forgot his engage¬ 
ment to us, forgot all but Mary and Mary’s letter, and set off 
at four o clock the next morning to walk twelve miles, and 
play for her parish, and in her sight. Really we must not 
send James Brown to Coventry—must we ? Though if, as 
his sister-in-law tells our damsel Harriet he hopes to do, he 
should bring the fair Mary home as his bride, he will not 
greatly care how little we say to him. But he must not be 
sent to Coventry—True-love forbid ! 

At last we were all assembled, and marched down to H 
common, the appointed ground, which, though in our domin¬ 
ions according to the map, was the constant practising 
place of our opponents, and terra incognita to us. We 
found our adversaries on the ground as we expected, for our 
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various delays had hindered us from taking the field so 
early as we wished; and, as soon as we had settled all preli¬ 
minaries, the match began. 


But, alas ! I have been so long settling my preliminaries, 
that I have left myself no room for the detail of our 
victory, and must squeeze the account of our grand achieve¬ 
ments into as little compass as Cowley, when he crammed 
the names of eleven of his mistresses into the narrow space 
of four eight-syllable lines. They began the warfare—those 
boastful men of B. And what think you, gentle reader, was 
the amount of their innings ? These challengers the 
famous eleven—how many did they get ? Think ! Imagine l 
guess !—You cannot ?—Well !—they got twenty-two, or, 
rather, they got twenty; for two of theirs were short notch¬ 
es, and would never have been allowed, only that, seeing 
what they were made of, we and our umpires were not par¬ 
ticular.—They should have had twenty more if they had 
chosen to claim them. Oh, how well we fielded ! and how 
well we bowled ! our good play had quite as much to do 
with their miserable failure as their bad. barnuel Long is a 
slow bowler, George Simmons a fast one, and the change 
from Long’s robbing to Simmons’s fast balls posed them 


completely. Poor simpletons! they were always wrong, 
expecting the slow for the quick, and the quick for the slow. 
Well, we went in. And what were our innings ? Guess 
again !—guess!! A hundred and sixty-nine ! in spite o£ soak¬ 
ing showers, and wretched ground, where the ball wou 
not run a yard, we headed them by a hundred and forty 
seven; and then they gave in, as well they might. ^ i ‘ 
Grey pressed them much to try another innings. l«ere 
was so much chance, » as he courteously observed, in 
cricket, that advantageous as our position seemed, we m.g , 
very possibly, be overtaken. The B. men had better try. 
But they were beaten sulky, and would not move-to my 
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great disappointment; I wanted to prolong the pleasure of 
success. What a glorious sensation it is to be for five hours- 
together winning—winning—winning ! always feeling what 
a whist-player feels when he takes up four honours, seven 
trumps ! Who would think that a little hit of leather, and 
two pieces of wood, had such a delightful and delighting 
power! 

The only drawback on my enjoyment was the failure 
of the pretty boy, David Willis, who, injudiciously put in 
first, and playing for the first time in a match amongst men 
and strangers, who talked to him, and stared at him, was 
seized with such a fit of shamefaced shyness, that he could 
scarcely hold his bat, and was bowled out without a stroke,, 
from actual nervousness. “He will come off that,” Tom 
Coper says—I am afraid he will. I wonder whether Tom 
had ever any modesty to lose. Our other modest lad, .John 
Strong, did very well; his length told in fielding, and he 
got good fame. Joel Brent, the rescued mower, got into a 
scrape, and out of it again; his fortune for the day. He 
ran out his mate, Samuel Long; who, I do believe, but for - 
the excess of Joel’s eagerness, would have stayed in till this 
time, by which exploit he got into sad disgrace; and then he 
himself got thirty-seven runs, which redeemed his reputa¬ 
tion. William Grey made a hit which actually lost the 
cricket-ball. We think she lodged in a hedge, a quarter of 
a mile off, but nobody could find her. And George Sim¬ 
mons had nearly lost his shoe, which he tossed away in a 
passion, for having been caught out, owing to the ball glanc¬ 
ing against it. These, together with a very complete somer¬ 
set of Ben Appleton, our long-stop, who floundered about 
in the mud, making faces and attitudes as laughable as 
Grimaldi, none could tell whether by accident or design,, 
were the chief incidents of the scene of action. Amongst 
the spectators nothing remarkable occurred, beyond th& 
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general calamity of two or three drenchings, except that a 
form, placed by the side of a hedge, under a very insufficient 
shelter, was knocked into the ditch, in a sudden rush of the 
cricketers to escape a pelting shower, by which means 
all parties shared the fate of Ben Appleton, some on land 
and some by water; and that, amidst the scramble, a 
saucy gipsy of a girl contrived to steal from the kriee 
of the demure and well-apparelled Samuel Long, a smart 
handkerchief which his careful dame had tied round 
it to preserve his new (what is the mincing feminine 
word ?)—his new—inexpressibles; thus reversing the 
story of Desdemona, and causing the new Othello to call 
aloud for his handkerchief, to the great diversion of the 
company. And so we parted; the players retired to their 
supper, and we to our homes; all wet through, all good 
humoured and all happy—except the losers. 

To-day we are happy too. Hats, with ribands in them, 
go glancing up and down; and William Grey says, with a 
proud humility, “We do not challenge any parish; but if we 
be challenged, we are ready.” 


(Our Village) 



XVI 

OUR SOCIETY 
Mrs. Elizabeth Gaskell 


In the first place, Cranford is in possession of the Ama¬ 
zons ; all the holders of houses above a certain rent are 
women. If a married couple come to settle in the town, 
somehow the gentleman disappears ; he is either fairly 
frightened to death by being the only man in the Cranford 
evening parties, or he is accounted for by being with his 
regiment, his ship, or closely engaged in business all the 
week in the great neighbouring commercial town of Drum- 
ble, distant only twenty miles on a railroad. In short, what¬ 
ever does become of the gentlemen, they are not at Cranford, 


What could they do if they were there ? The surgeon has 
his round of thirty miles, and sleeps at Cranford ; but every 
man cannot be a surgeon. For keeping the trim gardens 
full of choice flowers without a weed to speck them ; for 
frightening away little boys who look wistfully at the said 
flowers through the railings ; for rushing out at the geese 
that occasionally venture into the gardens if the gates are 
left open ; for deciding all questions of literature and poli¬ 
tics without troubling themselves with unnecessary reasons 
or arguments ; for obtaining clear and correct knowledge of 
everybody’s affairs in the parish ; for keeping their neat 
maid-servants m admirable order ; for kindness (somewhat 
dictatorial) to the poor, and real tender good offices to each 
other whenever they are in distress-the ladies of Cranford 
*2 quite sufficient. “ A man, ” as one of them observed to 
me once is s0 ln the way in the house 1 ” Although the 
ladies of Cranford know all each other’s proceedings they 

are exceedingly indifferent to each other’s opinions. In¬ 
deed, as each has her own individuality, not to say eccentri- 
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city, pretty strongly developed, nothing is so easy as verbal 
retaliation; but, somehow, good-will reigns among them to a 
considerable degree. 


The Cranford ladies have only an occasional little 
quarrel, spirted out in a few peppery words and angry jerks 
of the head; just enough to prevent the even tenor of their 
lives from becoming too flat. Their dress is very indepen¬ 
dent of fashion; as they observe, "What does it signify how 
we dress here at Cranford, where everybody knows us ? ” 
And if they go from home, their reason is equally cogent, 
“What does it signify how we dress here, where nobody 
knows us ? ” The materials of their clothes are, in general, 
good and plain, and most of them are nearly as scrupulous 
as Miss Tyler, of cleanly memory; but I will answer for it, 
the last gigot, the last tight and scanty petticoat in wear in 
England, was seen in Cranford—and seen without a smile. 


I can testify to a magnificent family red silk umbrella, 
under which a gentle little spinster, left alone of many 
brothers and sisters, used to patter to church on rainy days. 
Have you any red silk umbrellas in London? We had a 
tradition of the first that had ever been seen in Cranford; 
•ind the little boys mobbed it, and called it "a stick in 
netticoats”. It might have been the very red silk one I 
held by a strong father over a troop of little ones; the poor 
little lady—the survivor of all—could scarcely carry it. 


Then there were rules and regulations for visiting and 
, ls . and they were announced to any young people who 
light he staying in the town, with all the solemnity w. h 
which the old Manx laws were read once a year on th 


Tinwald Mount. 


44 

your 


Our friends have sent to inquire how you are after 
journey to-night, my dear/’ (fifteen miles in a 
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gentleman’s carriage). “They will give you some rest to¬ 
morrow; but the next day, I have no doubt, they will call; 
so be at liberty after twelve—from twelve to three are our 
■calling hours.” 

Then, after they had called— 

“It is the third day; I dare say your mamma has told 
you, my dear, never to let more than three days elapse 
between receiving a call and returning it; and also, that you 
are never to stay longer than a quarter of an hour.” 

“But am I to look at my watch? How am I to find out 
when a quarter of an hour has passed? ” 

“You must keep thinking about the time, my dear, and 
not allow yourself to forget it in conversation.” 

As everybody had this rule in their minds, whether 
they received or paid a call, of course no absorbing subject 
was ever spoken about. We kept ourselves to short sentences 
of small talk, and were punctual to our time. 

I imagine that a few of the gentlefolks of Cranford 
were poor, and had some difficulty in making both ends 
meet; but they were like the Spartans, and concealed their 
smart under a smiling face. We none of us spoke of money 
because that subject savoured of commerce and tir.de, and 
though some might be poor, we were all aristocratic. The 
-Cranfordians had that kindly esprit dc corps which made 
them overlook all deficiencies in success when some among 
them tried to conceal their poverty. When Mrs. Forrester, for 
instance, gave a party in her baby-house of a dwelling and 
the little maiden disturbed the ladies on the sofa by a request 
that she might get the tea-tray out from underneath, every 
one took this novel proceeding as the most natural thing in 
the world, and talked on about household forms and cere- 
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monies as if we all believed that our hostess had a regular 
servants’ hall, second table, with house-keeper and steward, 
instead of the one little charity-school maiden, whose short 
ruddy arms could never have been strong enough to carry 
the tray upstairs, if she had not been assisted in private by 
her mistress, who now sat in state, pretending not to know 
■what cakes were sent up, though she knew, and we knew, 
and she knew that we knew, and we knew that she knew 
that we knew, she had been busy all the morning making 
tea-bread and sponge-cakes. 


There were one of two consequences arising from this 
general but unacknowledged poverty, and this very much 
acknowledged gentility, which were not amiss, and which 
might be introduced into many circles of society to their 
great improvement. For instance, the inhabitants of Cran¬ 
ford kept early hours, and clattered home in their pattens, 
under the guidance of a lantern-bearer, about nine o'clock 
at night; and the whole town was abed and ^ asleep ^by half¬ 
past ten. Moreover, it was considered “vulgar” (a tre¬ 
mendous word in Cranford) to give anything expensive, in 
the way of eatable, or drinkable, at the evening entertain¬ 
ments. Wafer bread-and-butter and sponge-biscuits were all 
that Honourable Mr. Jamieson gave, and she was sister-in- 
law to the late Earl of Glenmire, although she did practise 

such “elegant economy.” 


“Elegant economy !” How naturally one falls back 
into the phraseology of Cranford! There, economy was 
always “elegant,” and money-spending always vulgai 
and ostentatious”; a sort of sour-grapeism which mace 
ns very peaceful and satisfied. I never shall forget the 
dismay felt when a certain Captain Brown camejo .ve 

at Cranford, and openly spoke about h.s being ' 

a whisper to an intimate friend, the doors and windows 
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being previonsly closed, but in the public street ! in a loud 
military voice ! alleging his poverty as a reason for not 
taking a particular house. The ladies of Cranford were al¬ 
ready rather moaning over the invasion of their territories by 
a man and a gentleman. He was a half-pay captain, and had 
obtained some situation on a neighbouring railroad, which 
had been vehemently petitioned against by the little town; 
and if, in addition to his masculine gender, and his connec¬ 


tion with the obnoxious railroad, he was so brazen as to 
talk of being poor—why, then, indeed, he must be sent to 
Coventry. Death was as true and as common as poverty; yet 
people never spoke about that loud out in the street. It was 
a word not to be mentioned to ears polite. We had tacitly 
agreed to ignore that any with whom we associated on terms 
of visiting equality could ever be prevented by poverty from 
doing anything that they wished. If he walked to or from 
a party, it was because the night was .so fine, or the air so 
refreshing, not because sedan-chairs were expensive. If we 
wore prints, instead of summer silks, it was because we 
preferred a washing material; and so on, till we blinded 
ourselves to the vulgar fact that we were, all of us, people 
of very moderate means. Of course, then we did not know 
^hat to make of a man who could speak of poverty as if it 
Avas not a disgrace. Yet, somehow. Captain Brown made 
bimseif respected in Cranford, and was called upon, in spite 
a resolutions to the contrary. I was surprised to hear 
Pinions quoted as authority at a visit which I paid to 
Cranford about a year after he had settled in the town ? 
own friends had been among the bitterest opponents of ml 

montT 1 V 1S,t ^ ° aPtai ? and his ^gkters only twelve 

. h !v ef ° re; aud now - he was even admitted in the 
tabooed hours before twelve. True, it was to discover the cause 

of a smoking chimney, before the fire was lighted; but still 

Captain Brown walked upstairs, nothing daunted, spoke in a 
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voice too large for the room, and joked quite in the way of a; 
tame man about the house. He had been blind to all the 
small slights, and omissions of trivial ceremonies, with which 
he had been received. He had been friendly, though the Cran¬ 
ford ladies had been cool; he had answered small sarcastic 
compliments in good faith; and with his manly frankness 
had overpowered all the shrinking which met him as a man 
who was not ashamed to be poor. And, at last, his excellent 
masculine common-sense, and his facility in devising ex¬ 
pedients to overcome domestic dilemmas, had gained him an 
extraordinary place as authority among the Cranford ladies- 
He himself went on in his course, as unaware of his 
popularity as he had been of the reverse : and I am sure 
he was startled one day when he found his advice so highly 
esteemed as to make some counsel which he had given in jest 
to be taken in sober, serious earnest. 

It was on this subject : An old lady had an Alderney 
cow, which she looked upon as a daughter. You could not 
pay the short quarter-of-an-hour call without being told/ 
of the wonderful milk or wonderful intelligence of this 
animal. The whole town knew and kindly regarded Miss 
Betsy Barker’s Alderney ; therefore great was the sympathy 
and regret when, in an unguarded moment, the poor cow 
tumbled into a lime-pit. She moaned so loudly that she 
was soon heard and rescued ; but, meanwhile, the poor 
beast had lost most of her hair, and came out looking 
naked, cold, and miserable, in a bare skin. Everybody 
pitied :the animal, though a few could not restrain then- 
smiles at her droll appearance. Miss Betsy Barker absolutely 
cried with sorrow and dismay ; and it was said she thought 
of trying a bath of oil. This remedy, perhaps, was 
recommended by some one of the number whose advice she 
asked; but the proposal, if ever it was made, was knocked 
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on the head by Captain Brown’s decided “ Get her a flannel 
waistcoat and flannel drawers, ma’am, if you wish to keep 
her alive. But my advice is, kill the poor creature at once.” 

i 0 

Miss Betsy Barker dried her eyes, and thanked the 
captain heartily ; she set to work, and by and by all the town 
turned out to see the Alderney meekly going to her pasture 
clad in dark gray flannel. I have watched her myself many 
a time. Do you ever see cows dressed in gray flannel in 
London ? 


( Cranford ) 


XVII 

MR. MICAWBER 
Charles Dickens 


“This is Mr. Micawber,” said Mr. Quinion to me. 

“Ahem !” said the stranger, “that is my name.” 

“Mr. Micawber,” said Mr. Quinion, “is known to Mr. 
Murdstone. He takes orders for us on commission, when 
he can get any. He has been written to by Mr. Murdstone 
on the subject of your lodgings, and he will receive you as a 

lodger.” 

“My address,” said Mr. Micawber, “is Windsor Terrace, 
City Road. I—in short,” said Mr. Micawber, with the same 
genteel air, and in another burst of confidence I live 

there.” 

I made him a bow. 

“Under the impression,” said Mr. Micawber, "that your 
peregrinations in this metropolis have not as yet been ex¬ 
tensive, and that you might have some difficulty m Pene¬ 
trating the arcana of the Modern Babylon in the direction o 
toe City Road-in short.” said Mr. Micawber. in anothe 
burst of confidence, "that you might lose yourse f-X shall 
be happy to call this evening, and install you in the 

ledge of the nearest way.” 

I thanked him with all my heart, for it was friendly in 
him to offer to take that trouble. 

“At what hour,” said Mr. Micawber, “shall I-” 

‘‘At about eight,” said Mr. Quinion. 

“At about eight,” said Mr. Micawber. “I beg to wish 
you good-day, Mr. Quinion ; I will intrude no longer. 
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So he put on his hat, and went out with his cane under 
his arm—very upright, and humming a tune when he was 
clear of the counting-house. 

Mr. Quinion then formally engaged me to be as useful 
as I could in the warehouse of Murdstone and Grinby, at a 
salary, I think, of six shillings a week. I am not clear 
whether it was six or seven. I am inclined to believe, from 
my uncertainty on this head, that it was six at first and 
seven afterwards. He paid me a week down (from his own 
pocket, I believe); and I gave Mealy sixpence out of it to 
get my trunk carried to Windsor Terrace at night—it being 
too heavy for my strength, small as it was. I paid sixpence 
more for my dinner, which was a meat pie and a turn at a 
neighbouring pump ; and passed the hour which was allow¬ 
ed for that meal in walking about the streets. 

At the appointed time in the evening, Mr. Micawber 
reappeared. I washed my hands and face, to do the greater 
honour to his gentility, and we walked to our house, as I 
suppose I must now call it, together ; Mr. Micawber im¬ 
pressing the names of streets and the shapes of corner-houses 
upon me, as we went along, that I might find my way back, 
easily, in the morning. 

Arrived at his house in Windsor Terrace (which I noticed 
was shabby like himself, but also, like himself, made all 
the show it could), he presented me to Mrs. Micawber, a 
thin and faded lady, not at all young, who was sitting in the 
parlour (the first floor was altogether unfurnished, and the 
blinds were kept down to delude the neighbours), with a 
>aby in her arras. This baby was one of twins. 

There were two other children—Master Micawber, aged 
about four, and Miss Micawber, aged obout three. These, and 
a dark-complexioned young woman, with a habit of snorting 
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(who was servant to the family, and informed me, before 
half an hour had expired, that she was “a orfling,” and 
came from St. Luke’s Workhouse, in the neighbourhood), 
completed the establishment. My room was at the top of 
the house, at the back : a close chamber, stencilled all over 
with an ornament which my young imagination represented 
as a blue muffin, and very scantily furnished. 

“I never thought,” said Mrs. Micawber, when she came 
up, twin and all, to show me the apartment, and sat down to 
take breath, “before I was married, when I lived with papa 
and mamma, that I should ever find it necessary to take 
a lodger. But Mr. Micawber being in difficulties, all consi¬ 
derations of private feeling must give way.” 

I said, “Yes, ma’am.” 


“Mr. Micawber’s difficulties are almost overwhelming 
just at present,” said Mrs. Micawber ; “and whether it is 
possible to bring him through them, I don’t know. When 1 
lived at home with papa and mamma, I really should have 
hardly understood what the word meant, in the sense in 
which I now employ it; but experientia docs it, as papa used 

to say.” 


I cannot satisfy myself whether she told me that Mr. 
Micawber had been an officer in the Marines, or whether I 
have imagined it. I only know that I believe to this hour 
that he teas in the Marines once upon a time, without know- 
in- why. He was a sort of town traveller for a number of 
miscellaneous houses now, but made little or nothing of it, 

I am afraid. 

“If Mr Micawber’s creditors will not give him time, 
said Mrs. Micawber, “ they must take the consequences • 
and the sooner they bring it to an issue the better Blood 
cannot be obtained from a stone ; neither can anything on 
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account be obtained at present (not to mention law expenses)' 
from Mr. Micawber.” 

I 

I never can quite understand whether my precocious 

self-dependance confused Mrs. Micawber in reference to my 

• • • ■ • • • * 

age, or whether she was so full of the subject that she 
would have talked about it to the very twins if there had 
been nobody else to communicate with ; but this was the 
strain in which she began, and she went on accordingly all 

9 * | 

the time I knew her. 

• Poor Mrs. Micawber ! She said she had tried to exert* 
herself ; and so, I have no doubt, she had. The centre of 
the street door was perfectly covered with a great brass— 
plate, on which was engraved, “Mrs. Micawber’s Boarding 
Establishment for Young Ladies but I never found that 
any young lady had ever been to school there, or that any 
young lady ever came or proposed to come, or that the least 
preparation was ever made to receive any young lady. The 
only visitors I ever saw or heard of were creditors. Tiicy 
used to come at all hours, and some of them were quite 
ferocious. One dirty-faced man (I think he was a boot¬ 
maker) used to edge himself into the passage as early as 
seven o’clock in the morning, and call up the stairs to Mr. 
Micawber : “Come ! you ain’t out yet, yon know. Pay us, 
will you ? Don’t hide, you know ; that’s mean. I wouldn’t 
be mean, if I was you. Pay us, will you ? You just pay 
ns, d’ye hear ? Cornel” Receiving no answer to these 
taunts, he would mount in his wrath to the words “swind¬ 
lers” and “robbers”; and these being ineffectual too, would 
sometimes go to the extremity of crossing the street, and 
roaring up at the windows of the second floor, where he 
knew Mr. Micawber was. At these times, Mr. Micawber 

would be transported with grief and mortification, even to 

the length (as I was once made aware by a scream from his* 
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■wife) of making motions at himself with a razor ; but 
■within half an hour afterwards he would polish up his shoes 
with extraordinary pains, and go out, humming a tune with 
a greater air of gentility than ever. Mrs. Micawber was 
qnite as elastic. I have known her to be thrown into faint¬ 
ing fits by the king’s taxes at three o’clock, and to eat lamb- 
chops breaded, and drink warm ale (paid for with two 
teaspoons that had gone to the pawnbroker’s), at four. On 
one occasion, when an execution had just been put in,coming 
home through some chance as early as six o’clock, I saw her 
lying (of course, with a twin) under the grate in a swoon, 
with her hair all torn about her face ; but I never knew her 
more cheerful than she was, that very same night, over a 
veal-cutlet before the kitchen fire, telling me stories about 
her papa and mamma, and the company they used to keep. 


In this house, and with this family, I passed my leisure- 
time. My own exclusive breakfast of a penny loaf and a 
pennyworth of milk, I provided myself. I kept another 
small loaf, and a modicum of cheese, on a particular shelf of 
a particular cupboard, to make my supper on when I came 
back at night. This made a hole in the six or seven shil¬ 
lings I know well : and I was out at the warehouse all day, 
and had to support myself on that money all the week. 
From Monday morning until Saturday night I had no ad¬ 
vice no counsel, no encouragement, no consolation, no- 
assistance, no support of any kind, from any one, that I can 
call to mind, as 1 hope to go to heaven ! 


“May I ask, ma'am, what you 
tend to do, now that Mr. Micawber is 
at liberty ? Have you settled yet ?” 


and Mr. Micawber in- 
out of difficulties, and 


“My family,” said Mrs. 
those two words with an air, 


Micawber, who always said 
though I never could discover 
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•who came under the denomination—“my family are of 
opinion that Mr. Micawber should quit London, and exert 
his talents in the country. Mr. Micawber is a man of groat 
talent. Master Copperfield.” 

I said I was sure of that. 

“Of great talent,” repeated Mrs. Micawber. My family 
are of opinion that, with a little interest, something might 
be done for a man of his ability in the Custom House. 
The influence of my family being local, it is their wish 
that Mr. Micawber should go down to Plymouth. They 
think it indispensable that he should be upon the spot.” 

“That he may be ready ?” I suggested. 

“Exactly,” returned Mrs. Micawber. “That he may 
be ready, in case of anything turning up.” 

“And do you go too, ma’am ?” 

The events of the day, in combination with the twins 
if not with the flip, had made Mrs. Micawber hysterical, and 
she shed tears as she replied : 


“I never will rlesert Mr. Micawber. Mr. Micawber 
may have concealed his difficulties from me in the first in¬ 
stance, but his sanguine temper may have led him to expect 
that he would overcome them. The pearl necklace and 
bracelets, which I inherited from mamma, have been dis¬ 
posed of for less than half their value, and the set of coral 
which was the wedding gift of my papa, has been actually’ 
thrown away for nothing. But I never will desert Mr. 
Micawber No 1” cried Mrs.' Micawber, more affected than 
before. I never will do it 1 It’s of no use asking me!” 

ed T V? T° m£o, ' tab ' e ~ as if Mrs. Micawber suppos¬ 
ed I had asked her to do anything of the sort !-and sat 
looking at her m alarm. 
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“Mr. Micawber Las Lis faults. I do not deny that Le 
is improvident. I do not deny that Le has kept me in the 
dark as to his resources and his liabilities, both,” she went 
on, looking at the wall: “but I never will desert Mr.. 
Micawber !” 


Mrs. Micawber Laving now raised her voice into a per¬ 
fect scream, I was so frightened that I ran off to the club- 
room, and disturbed Mr. Micawber in the act of presiding at 
a long table, and leading the chorus of 

“ Gee up, Dobbin, 

Gee ho, Dobbin, 

Gee up, Dobbin, 

Gee up, and gee ho—o—o ! " 

—with the tidings that Mrs. Micawber was in an alarming 
state ; upon which he immediately burst into tears, and 
came away with me with his waistcoat full of the heads and 
tails of shrimps, of which he had been partaking. 

“Emma, my angel !” cried Mr. Micawber, running into 
the room, “what is the matter ?” 

“I never will desert you Micawber!” she exclaimed. 
“My life !” said Mr. Micawber, taking her in his arms, 
“I am perfectly aware of it.” 

“He is the parent of my children ! He is the father 
of my twins ! He is the husband of my affections,” cried 
Mrs. Micawber, struggling ; “and I ne—ver— will—desert 

Mr. Micawber !” 


Micawber was so deeply affected by this proof of 
her devotion (as to me, I was dissolved in tears), that le 
hung over her in a passionate manner, imploring her to look 
up, and to be calm. But the more he asked Mrs. Micawber 
to look up, the more she fixed her eyes on nothing ; and the 
more he asked her to compose herself, the more she wouldn t. 
Consequently Mr. Micawber was soon so overcome, that he 
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mingled his tears with hers and mine; until he begged me to 
<lo him the favour of taking a chair on the staircase, while he 
got her into bed. I would have taken my leave for the 
night, but he would not hear of my doing that until the 
strangers’ bell should ring. So I sat at the staircase window, 
until he came out with another chair and joined me. 

“How is Mrs. Micawber now, sir ?” I said. 

Very low,” said Mr. Micawber, shaking his head— 
reaction. Ah, this has been a dreadful day ! We stand 
alone now—everything is gone from us !” 


Mr. Micawber pressed my hand, and groaned, and after¬ 
wards shed tears. I was greatly touched, and disappointed 
too, for I had expected that we should be quite gay on this 
happy and long-looked-for occasion. But Mr. and Mrs.' 
Micawber were so used to their old difficulties, I think, that 
they felt quite shipwrecked when they came to consider that 
they were released from them. All their elasticity was 
departed, and I never saw them half so wretched as on this 
night ; insomuch that when the bell rang, and Mr. Micawber 
walked with me to the lodge, and parted from me there 
with a blessing, I felt quite afraid to leave him by himself, 
he was so profoundly miserable. 


But through all the confusion and lowness of spirits in 
w ich we had been, so unexpectedly to me, involved, I 
Plainly discerned that Mr. and Mrs. Micawber and their 
family were going away from London, and that a parting 

that WeCn h t US ; aS T ar at hand - 11 Was in “y walk 1‘ome 
t night, and in the sleepless hours which followed when I 

ay m bed, that the thought first occurred to me—though 

shanTrt > n i7- hOW 11 Came int ° my head - w hich afterwards 
shaped itself into a settled resolution. 


(David Capper field) 


XVIII 

HOGARTH 

William Makepeace Thackeray 


The famous set of pictures called “Marriage a la Mode,” 
and which are now exhibited in the National Gallery in 
London, contains the most important and highly wrought 
of the Hogarth comedies. The care and method with which 
the moral grounds of these pictures are laid is as remarkable 
as the wit and skill of the observing and dexterous artist. 
He has to describe the negotiations for the marriage pending 
between the daughter of a rich citizen Alderman and young 
Lord Viscount Squanderfield, the dissipated son of a gouty 


old Earl. Pride and pomposity appear in every accessory 
surrounding the Earl. He sits in gold lace and velvet—as 
how should such an Earl wear anything but velvet and gold 
lace ? Ilis coronet is everywhere; on his footstool, on which 
reposes one gouty toe turned out ; on the sconces and looking 
glasses ; on the dogs : on his lordship’s very crutches ; on 
his great chair of state and the great baldaquin behind lnm 
under which he sits pointing majestically to his pedigree,, 
which shows that his race is sprung from the loins of William 
the Conqueror, and confronting the old Alderman from the 
City, who has mounted his sword for the occasion, and wears 
his Alderman’s chain, and has brought a bag full of money,, 
mortgage deeds, and thousand pound notes for the arrange¬ 
ment of the transaction pending between them. Whilst the 
steward ( a Methodist—therefore a hypocrite and cheat ; or 
Hogarth scorned a Papist and a Dissenter ) is negotiating 

between the old couple, their children sit together united 
but apart. My lord is admiring his countenance in the glass, 
while his bride is twiddling her marriage ring on her pocket- 
handkerchief, and listening with a rueful countenance to 
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Counsellor Silvertongue, who has been drawing the settle¬ 
ments. The girl is pretty, but the painter with a curious 
watchfulness, - has taken care to give her a likeness to her 
father ; as in the young Viscount’s face you see a resem¬ 
blance to the Earl, his noble sire. The sense of the coronet 
pervades the picture, as it is supposed to do the mind of its 
wearer. The pictures round the room are sly hints in¬ 
dicating the situation of the parties about to marry. A 


martyr is led to the fire ; Andromeda is offered to sacrifice ; 
Judith is going to slay Holofernes. There is the ancestor of 
the house, in the picture it is the Earl himself as a young 
man, with a comet over his head, indicating that the career 
of the family is to be brilliant and brief. In the second 
picture, the old lord must be dead, for Madam has now 
the Countess’s coronet over her bed and toilet-glass, and 
€its listening to that dangerous Counsellor Silvertongue 
whose portrait now actually hangs up in her room, whilst 
the Counsellor takes his ease on the sofa by her side, 
evidently the familiar of the house, and the confidant 
of the mistress. My lord takes his pleasure elsewhere 
than at home, whither he returns jaded and tipsy from the 
Rose to find his wife yawning in her drawing-room 
'her whist party over, and the daylight streaming in or he 
amuses himself with the very worst company abroad, whilst 
his wife sits at home listening to foreign singers, or wastes 
her money at auctions, or worse still, seeks amusements at 
masquerades. The dismal end is known. My lord draws 
upon the counsellor, who kills him, and is apprehended while 
endeavouring to escape. My lady goes back perforce to the 

Alderman in the City, and faints upon reading Counsellor 

Silvertongue s dying speech at Tyburn, where the counsellor 

Momr^-Donrr I 0 " T ding hiS IOrd8hip ° Ut of the world. 
donT ™ ° eVil silver -^gued counsellors • 

Jon t marry a man for his rank, or a woman for her money^ 
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don’t frequent foolish auctions and masquerade balls un*> 
known to your husband : don’t have wicked companions- 
abroad and neglect your wife, otherwise you will be run 
through the body, and ruin will ensue, and disgrace, and 
Tyburn. The people are all naughty, and Bogey carries them 
all off. In the “Rake’s Progress,” a loose life is ended by a 
similar sad catastrophe. It is the spendthrift coming inta 
possession of the wealth of the paternal miser ; the prodigal 
surrounded by flatterers, and wasting his substance on the 
very worst company ; the bailiffs, the gambling house, andi 
Bedlam for an end. In the famous story of “Industry and 
Idleness,” the moral is pointed in a manner similarly clear. 
Fair-haired Frank Goodchild smiles at his work, whilst 
naughty Tom Idle snores over his loom. Frank reads the- 
edifying ballads of “Whittington” and the “London ’Pren¬ 
tice,” whilst that reprobate Tom Idle prefers “Moll Flanders,” - 
and drinks hugely of beer. Frank goes to Church of a. 
Sunday, and warbles hymns from the gallery; whilst Tom 
lies on a tombstone outside playing at “halfpenny-under- 
the-hat” with street blackguards, and is deservedly caned 
by the beadle. Frank is made overseer of the business, 
whilst Tom is sent to sea. Frank is taken into partner¬ 
ship and marries his master’s daughter, sends out broken 
victuals to the poor, and listens in his nightcap and gownr 
with the lovely Mrs. Goodchild by his side, to the nuptial 
music of the City bands and the marrow-bones and 
cleavers ; whilst Tom Idle, returned from sea, shudders 
in a garret lest the officers are coming to take him or 
picking pockets. The Worshipful Francis Goodchild, Esq., 
becomes Sheriff of London, and partakes of the most 
splendid dinners which money can purchase or Alderman 
devour ; whilst Poor Tom is taken up in a night cellar 
with that one-eyed and disreputable accomplice who firs 
taught him to play chuck-farthing on a bunday. a 
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happens next ? Tom is brought up before the justice of 
his country, in the person of Mr. Alderman Goodchild, 
who weeps as he recognises his old brother ’prentice, as 
Tom’s one-eyed friend peaches on him, and the clerk 
makes out the poor rogue’s ticket for Newgate. Then 
the end comes. Tom goes to Tyburn in a cart with a collin 
in it ; whilst the Right Honourable Francis Goodchild, Lord 
Mayor of London, proceeds to his Mansion House, in his gilt 
coach with four footmen and a sword bearer, whilst the 
Companies of London march in the august procession, whilst 
the train bands of the City fire their pieces and get drunk 

m his honour ; and—0, crowning delight and glory of all_ 

whilst his Majesty the King looks out from his royal balcony 
with his ribbon on his breast, and his Queen and his star by 
his side, at the corner house of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

(The English Humourists}. 
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XIX 

LORD ELLENBOROUGH’S PROCLAMATION 

Thomas Babington Macaulay 


So much for the serious side of this business ; and now 
for the ludicrous side. Even in our mirth, however, there 
is sadness ; for it is no light thing that he who represents 
the British nation in India should be a jest to the people of 
India. We have sometimes sent them governors whom they 
loved, and sometimes governors whom they feared ; but 
they never before had a governor at whom they laughed. 
Now, however, they laugh, and how can we blame them for 
laughing, when all Europe and all America are laughing too? 
You see, sir, that the gentlemen opposite cannot keep their 


countenances. And no wonder. Was such a state paper 
ever seen in our language before ? And what is the plea set 
up for all this bombast ? Why, the honourable gentleman, 
the Secretary of the Board of Control, brings down to the 
House some translations of Persian letters from native 
princes. Such letters, as everybody knows, are written in a 
most absurd and turgid style. The honourable gentleman 
forces us to hear a good deal of this detestable rhetoric ; 
and then he asks why, if the secretaries of the Nizam and o 
the King of Oiule use all these tropes and hyperboles, Lora 

Ellenborough should not indulge in the same sort of 
eloquence ? The honourable gentleman might as well ask 
why Lord Ellenborough should not sit cross-legged why he 
should not let his beard grow to his waist, why * 
not wear a turban, why he should not hang - 1 

about his person, why he should not ride about McutU 
horse jingling with bells and ghttenng wdh false pearls. 

The native princes do these things ; and w y s 

Why, sir, simply because he is not a nat.ve pr.nce but an 
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English Governor-General. When the people of India see a 
Nabob or a Rajah in all his gaudy finery, they bow to him 
with a certain respect. They know that the splendour of 
his garb indicates superior rank and wealth. But if Sir 
Charles Metcalfe had so bedizened himself, they would have 
thought that he was out of his wits. They are not such 


fools as the honourable gentleman takes them for. Simpli¬ 
city is not their fashion. But they understand and respect 
the simplicity of our fashions. Our plain clothing com¬ 
mands far more reverence than all the jewels which the 
most tawdry Zemindar wears ; and our plain language car. 
lies with it far more weight than the florid diction of the 


most ingenious Persian scribe. The plain language and the 
plain clothing are inseparably associated in the minds of our 
subjects with superior knowledge, with superior energy, 
with superior veracity, with all the high and commanding 
qualities which erected and which still uphold our empire. 
Sir, if, as the speech of the honourable gentleman, the 
Secretary of the Board of Control, seems to indicate. Lord 
Ellenborough has adopted this style on principle, if it be his 
lordship’s deliberate intention to mimic, in his State papers 
the Asiatic modes of thought and expression, that alone 
would be a reason for recalling him. But the honourable 
gentleman is mistaken in thinking that this proclamation is 
in the Oriental taste. It bears no resemblance to the very 
bad Oriental compositions wnich ho has read to us, nor to 
any other Oriental compositions that I ever saw It 

Iwm ln'\f S H n ° r lDd J an - U iS n0t 0li8inal ’ however; and 
w 11 tell the House where the Governor-General found his 

French T 1 haS a P pareDt| y been studying the rants of the 
Flench Jacobins during the period of their ascendancy, the 

Carmagnoles of the Convention, the proclamations issued by 

■ e ° ,re f 0ry and ,ts Proconsuls ; and he has been seized 
With a desire to imitate those compositions. The pattern 
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which he seems to have especially proposed to himself is 
the rodomontade in which it was announced that the modern 
Gauls were marching to Rome in order to avenge the fate of 
Dumnorix and Vercingetorix. Everybody remembers those 
lines in which revolutionary justice is described by Mr. 
Canning:— 

“Not she in British courts who takes her stand, 

The dawdling balance dangling in her hand ; 

But firm, erect, with keen reverted glance, 

The avenging angel of regenerate France, 

Who visits ancient sins on modern times. 

And punishes the Pope for Caesar's crimes.” 


In the same spirit and in the same style our Governor- 
General has proclaimed his intention to retaliate on the 
Mussulmans beyond the mountains the insults which their 
ancestors, eight hundred years ago, offered to the idolatry 
of the Hindoos. To do justice to the Jacobins, however, I 
must say that they had an excuse that was wanting to 
the noble lord. The revolution had made almost as great 
a change in literary tastes as in political institutions. The 
old masters of French eloquence, had shared the fate of 
the old states and of the old parliaments. The highest posts 
in the administration were filled by persons who had no ex¬ 
perience of affairs, who in the general confusion had raised 
themselves by audacity and quickness of natural parts : un¬ 
educated or half educated men, who had no notion that the 
style in which they had heard the heroes and villains ot 
tragedies declaim on the stage was not the style of ■■'■al war- 
riors and statesmen. But it was for an English R™tleman 
a man of distinguished abilities and cultivate,:1 mmd a iman 

who had sate many years >nj“' 1 “y “h e productions of 

the highest posts in the state, to cop> 

such a school. 

( Speech, The Gates of Somnautli, 1843) 
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THE TURKISH PASHA 
A. W. Kinglake 

In the Ottoman dominions there is scarcely any here¬ 
ditary influence except that belonging to the family of the 
Sultan, and wealth, too, is a highly volatile blessing, not 
easily transmitted to the descendants of the owner. From 
these causes it results, that the people standing in the place 
of nobles and gentry are official personages ; and though 
many (indeed the greater number) of these potentates are 
humbly born and bred, you will seldom, I think, find them 
wanting in that polished smoothness of manner anti those 
well undulating tones which belong to the best Osmanlees. 
The truth is, that most of the men in authority have risen 
from their humble station by the arts of the courtier, and 
they keep in their high estate those gentle powers of 
fascination to which they owe their success. Yet, unless 

you can contrive to learn a little of the language, you will 
be rather bored by your visits of ceremony; the intervention 
of the Dragoman is fatal to the spirit of conversation. I 
think I should mislead you if I were to attempt to give the 
substance of any particular conversation with Orientals. A 
traveller may write and say that, ‘the Pasha of So-and-So 
was particularly interested in the vast progress which has 
been made in the application of steam, and appeared to 
understand the structure of our machinery—that he remark¬ 
ed upon the gigantic results of our manufacturing industry 
--showed that he possessed considerable knowledge of our 
Indian affairs, and of the constitution of the Company, and 
expressed a lively admiration of the many sterling qualities 
or which the people of England are distinguished’. But 
the heap of commonplaces thus quietly attributed to the 
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Pasha will have been founded perhaps on some such talking 
as this :— 

Pasha. The Englishman is welcome ; most blessed 
among hours is this, the hour of his coming. 

Dragoman (to the Traveller). The Pasha pays yon 
his compliments. ; , 

Traveller. Give him my best compliments in return,, 
and say I’m delighted to have the honour of seeing him. * 

Dragoman (to the Pasha). His Lordship, this English¬ 
man, Lord of London, Scorner of Ireland, Suppressor of 
France, has quitted his governments, and left his enemies 
to breathe for a moment, and has crossed the broad waters 
in strict disguise, with a small but eternally faithful retinue 
of followers, in order that he might look upon the bright 
countenance of the Pasha among Pashas—the Pasha of the 
everlasting Pashalik of Karagholookoldour. 

'Traveller (to his Dragoman). What on earth have 
you been saying about London ? The Pasha will be taking 
me for a mere cockney. Have not I told you always to say 
that I am from a branch of the family of Mudcombe Park, 
and that I am to be a magistrate for the county of Bedford¬ 
shire, only I’ve not qualified, and that I should have been a 
Deputy-Lieutenant, if it had not been for the extraordinary 
conduct of Lord Mountpromise, and that I was a candidate 
for Boughton-Soldborough at the last election, and that I 
should have won easy if my committee had not been bribed. 
I wish to heaven that if you do say any thing about me, 
yop’d tell the simple truth. 

, ; Dragoman —[ is silent. ]. 

Pasha. What says the friendly Lord of London ? Is 
there aught that I can grant him within the Pashalik of 
Karagholookoldour ? 
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Dragoman (growing sulky and literal). Tiiis friendly 
Englishman this branch of Mudcombe—this head purveyor 
of Boughton-Soldborough—this possible policeman of Bed¬ 
fordshire is recounting his achievements and the number of 
his titles. 


Pasha. The end of his honours is more distant than 
the ends of the earth, and the catalogue of his glorious deeds 
is brighter than the firmament of heaven ! 

Dragoman (to the Traveller). The Pasha congratu¬ 
lates your Excellency. 

Traveller. About Boughton-Soldborough ? The deuce 

he does ! but I want to get at his views in relation to the 

present state of the Ottoman Empire; tell him the Houses of 

Parliament have met, that there has been a speech from 

the throne pledging England to maintain the integrity of 
the Sultan’s dominions. 


Dragoman (to the Pasha). This branch of Mudcombe, 
this possible policeman of Bedfordshire, informs your high¬ 
ness that in England the talking houses have met, and that 
the integrity of the Sultan’s dominions has been assured for 
•ever and ever by a speech from the velvet chair. 


Pasha. Wonderful chair ! Wonderful houses !—whirrl 
whirr ! all by wheels !—whiz ! whiz ! all by steam »— 
wonderful chair ! wonderful houses ! wonderful people i— 
whirr ! whirr 1 all by wheels 1-whiz ! whiz ! all by steam ! 

Traveller (to the Dragoman). What does the Pasha 
mean by that whizzing ? He does not mean to say, does lie 

SxUtaT'? erament Wi " eVerabandon thei >' Pluses to the 


. Dragoman. No, your Excellency, 
English talk by wheels and by steam. 


but he says the 
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Traveller. That’s an exaggeration ; but say that the 
English really have carried machinery to great perfection ; 
tell the Pasha (he’ll be struck with that) that whenever we 
have any disturbances to put down, even at two or three 
hundred miles from London, we can send troops by the 
thousand to the scene of action in a few hours. 

Dragoman ( recovering his temper and freedom of 
speech). His Excellency, this Lord of Mudcombe, observes 
to your Highness, that whenever the Irish, or the French* 
or the Indians rebel against the English, whole armies of 
soldiers and brigades of artillery are dropped into a mighty 
chasm called Enston Square, and, in the biting of a cartridge* 
they rise up again in Manchester, or Dublin, or Paris, or 
Delhi, and utterly exterminate the enemies of England from 
the face of the earth. 

Pasha. I know it—I know all—the particulars have- 
been faithfully related to me, and my mind comprehends 
locomotives, The armies of the English ride upon the- 
vapours of boiling cauldrons, and their horses are flaming 
coals !—whirr ! whirr 1 all by wheels !—whiz 1 whiz ! all 
by steam ! 

Traveller (to his Dragoman). I wish to have the 
opinion of an unprejudiced Ottoman gentleman as to the 
prospects of our English commerce and manufactures ; just 
ask the Pasha to give me his views on the subject. 

Pasha (after having received the communication of 
the Dragoman). The ships o£ the English swarm like flies ; 
their printed calicoes cover the whole earth, and by the side 
of their swords the blades of Damascus are blades of grass. 
All India is but an item in the Ledger-books of the Merchants 
whose lumber-rooms are filled with ancient thrones f-whirrt 
whirr 1 all by wheels !—whiz 1 whiz ! all by steam 
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Dragoman. The Pasha compliments the cutlery of 
England, and also the East India Company. 


Traveller. The Pasha’s right about the cutlery : I 
tried my scimitar with the common officers’ swords belong¬ 
ing to our fellows at Malta, and they cut like the leaf of a 
Novel. Well (to the Dragoman), tell the Pasha I am 
exceedingly gratified to find that he entertains such a high 
opinion of our manufacturing energy, but I should like him 
to know, though, that we have got something in England 
besides that. These foreigners are always fancying that we 
have nothing but ships and railways, and East India Com¬ 
panies ; do just tell the Pasha, that our rural districts 
deserve his attention, and that even within the last two 
hundred years there has been an evident improvement in 
the culture of the turnip ; and if he does not take any 
interest about that, at all events you can explain that we 
have our virtues in the country—that we are a truth-telling 
People, and, like the Osmanlees, are faithful in the perform¬ 
ance of our promises. Oh ! and by the by, whilst you are 
about it, you may as well just say at the end that the British 
yeoman is still, thank God ! the British yeoman. 


Pasha (after hearing the Dragoman). It is true, it is 
true . through all Feringhistan the English are foremost 
and best, for the Russians are drilled swine, and the Ger¬ 
mans are sleeping babes, and the Italians are the servants of 
bongs, and the French are the sons of Newspapers, and the 
Greeks are the weavers of lies, but the English and the 
Usmanlees are brothers together in righteousness; for the 
smaniees believe in one only God, and cleave to the Koran, 
and destroy idols ; so do the English worship one God, and 
abominate graven images, and tell the truth, and believe in 
a book, and though they drink the juice of the grape, yet to 
say that they worship their prophet as God, or to say that 
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they are eaters of pork, these are lies—lies born of Greeks, 
and nursed by Jews ! 

Dragoman. The Pasha compliments the English. 

Traveller (rising). Well, I’ve had enough of this. Tell 
the Pasha I am greatly obliged to him for his hospitality, 
and still more for his kindness in furnishing me with 
horses, and say that now I must be off. 

Pasha (after hearing the Dragoman, and standing up 
on his Divan). Proud are the sires, and blessed are the 
dams of the horses, that shall carry his Excellency to the 
end of his prosperous journey. May the saddle beneath 
him glide down to the gates of the happy city like a boat 
swimming on the third river of Paradise. May he sleep the 
sleep of a child, when his friends are round him ; and the 
while that his enemies are abroad may his eyes flame red 
though the darkness—more red than the eyes of ten tigers l 
—farewell ! 

Dragoman. The Pasha wishes your Excellency a 
pleasant journey. 

So ends the visit. 


( Dot hen ) 



XXI 

THE FLOOD 
George Eliot 

At that moment Maggie felt a startling sensation of 
sudden cold about her knees and feet : it was water flowing 
under her. She started up; the stream was flowing under 
the door that led into the passage. She was not bewildered 
for an instant ; she knew it was the flood ! 

The tumult of emotion she had been enduring for the 
last twelve hours seemed to have left a great calm in her ; 
without screaming, she hurried with the candle upstairs to 
Bob Jakin’s bedroom. The door was ajar ; she went in and 
shook him by the shoulder. 

.Bob, the flood is come ! it is in the house ! Let us see 
if we can make the boats safe.” 

She lighted his candle, while the poor wife, snatching 
up her baby, burst into screams; and then she hurried down 
again to see if the waters were rising fast. There was a 
step down into the room at the door leading from the stair¬ 
case : she saw that the water was already on a level with 
the step. While she was looking, something came with a 
tremendous crash against the window, and sent the leaded 
panes and the old wooden framework inwards in shivers, 
the water pouring in after it. . 

It is the boat ! ” cried Maggie, “Bob, come down to 
get the boats!” 

And without a moment’s shudder of fear, she plunged 
through the water, which was rising fast to her knees, and 
by the glimmering light of the candle she had left on the 
stairs, she mounted on to the window-sill and crept into the 
boat, which was left with the prow lodging and protruding 
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through the window. Bob was not long after her, hurrying 
without shoes or stockings, but with the lanthorn in his 
hand. 

“Why, they’re both here—both the boats,” said Bob, as 
he got into the one where Maggie was. “It’s wonderful 
this fastening isn’t broke too, as well as the mooring.” 

In the excitement of getting into the other boat, un¬ 
fastening it, and mastering an oar. Bob was not struck with 
the danger Maggie incurred. We are not apt to fear for the 
fearless when we are companions in their danger, and Bob’s 
mind was absorbed in possible expedients for the safety of 
the helpless indoors. The fact that Maggie had been up, 
had waked him, and had taken the lead in activity, gave Bob 
a vague impression of her as one who would help to protect, 
not need to be protected. She too had got possession of an 
oar, and had pushed off, so as to release the boat from the 
overhanging window-frame. 

“The water’s rising so fast,” said Bob, “I doubt it’ll be 
in at the chambers before long—th’ house is so low. I’ve 
more mind to get Prissy and the child and the mother into 
the boat, if I could, and trusten to the water, for th’ old 
house is none so safe. And if I let go the boat But you, 
he exclaimed, suddenly lifting the light of his lanthorn on 
Maggie, as she stood in the rain with the oar in her hand 
and her black hair streaming. 

Maggie had no time to answer, for a new tidal current 
swept along the line of the houses, and drove both the boats 
out on to the wide water, with a force that carried them fai 
past the meeting current of the river. 

In the first moments Maggie felt nothing, thought of 
nothing, but that she had suddenly passed away from that 
life which she had been dreading : it was the transition of 
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death, without its agony ; and she was alone in the darkness 
with God. 

The whole thing had been so rapid—so dream-like— 
that the threads of ordinary association were broken. She 
sank down on the seat clutching the oar mechanically, and 
for a long while had no distinct conception of her position. 
The first thing that waked her to fuller consciousness was 
the cessation of the rain, and a perception that the darkness 
was divided by the faintest light, which parted the over¬ 
hanging gloom from the immeasurable watery level below. 
She was driven out upon the flood—that awful visitation of 
God which her father used to talk of—which had made the 
nightmare of her childish dreams. And with that thought 
there rushed in the vision of the old home—and Tom—and 
her mother. They had all listened together. 

O God, where am I ? Which is the way home ?” she 
cried out, in the dim loneliness. 

What was happening to them at the mill ? The flood 
had once nearly destroyed it. They might be in danger, in 
distress, her mother and her brother, alone there, beyond 
reach of help ! Her -whole soul was strained now' on that 
thought ; and she saw the long-loved faces looking for help 
into the darkness, and finding none. 

She was floating in smooth water now—perhaps far on- 

the over-flooded fields. There was no sense of present 

danger to check the outgoing of her mind to the old home ; 

and she strained her eyes against the curtain of gloom, that 

she might seize the first sight of her whereahout-that she 

might catch some faint suggestion of the spot towards which 
all her anxieties tended. 

Oh, how welcome the widening of that dismal watery 
level—the gradual uplifting of the cloudy firmament—the 
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slowly defining blackness of objects above the glassy dark ! 
Yes, she must be out on the fields : those were the tops of 
hedgerow trees. Which way did the river lie ? Looking 
behind her, she saw the lines of black trees : looking 
before her there were none. Then the river lay before her. 
She seized an oar and began to paddle the boat forward 
with the energy of wakening hope. The dawning seemed 
to advance more swiftly, now she was in action ; and she 
•could soon see the poor dumb beasts crowding piteously on 
a mound where they had taken refuge. Onward she paddled 
and rowed by turns in the growing twilight; her wet clothes 
clung round her, and her streaming hair was dashed about 
by the wind, but she was hardly conscious of any bodily 
sensations, except a sensation of strength, inspired by mighty 
emotion. Along with the sense of danger and possible 
rescue for those long-remembered beings at the old home 
■there was an undefined sense of reconcilement with her 
brother. What quarrel, what harshness, what unbelief in 
■each other can subsist in the presence of a great calamity, 
when all the artificial vesture of our life is gone, and we are 
.all one with each other in primitive mortal needs ? 
Vaguely Maggie felt this, in the strong resurgent love 
towards her brother that swept away all the later impres¬ 
sions of hard, cruel offence and misunderstanding, and left 
only the deep, underlying, unshakable memories of early 

union. 

But now there was a large dark mass in the distance, 
and near to her Maggie could discern the current of the 
river. The dark mass must be—yes, it was—St. Ogg’s. Ah, 
■now she knew which way to look for the first glimpse of 
the well-known trees—the grey willows, the now yellowing 
-chestnuts—and above them the old roof ! But there was 
no colour, no shape yet: all was faint and dim. More and 
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more strongly the energies seemed to come and put them¬ 
selves forth, as if her life were a stored-np force that was 
being spent in this hour, nnneeded for any future. 


She must get her boat into the current of the Floss, else 
she would never be able to pass the Ripple and approach the 
house ; this was the thought that occurred to her as she 
imagined with more and more vividness the state of things- 
round the old home. But then she might be carried very 
far down, and be unable to guide her boat out of the current 
again. For the first time distinct ideas of danger began to¬ 
pless upon her; but there was no choice of courses, no room 
for hesitation, and she floated into the current. Swiftly she- 
went now, without effort; more and more clearly in the 
lessening distance and the growing light she began to- 
discern the objects that she knew must be the well-known 
trees and roofs ; nay, she was not far off a rushing, muddy 
current that must be the strangely altered Ripple. 


Great God ! there were floating masses in it, that might 
dash against her boat as she passed, and cause her to perish 
too soon. What were those masses ? 


tor the first time Maggie’s heart began to beat in an, 
agony of dread. She sat helpless, dimly conscious that she- 
was being floated along, more intensely conscious of the- 
anticipated clash. But the horror was transient : it passed 
away before the oncoming ware-house of St. Ogg’s She 
had passed the mouth of the Ripple, then ; mw she must 

use all her skill and power to manage the boat and get it if 

possible, out of the current. She could see now that the 

stranded 6 w™ d ° Wn : She COuId see the “»sts of « 

were to 1,7 ° Ut the watery fieW ‘ But boats- 

we.e to be seen moving on the river : such as had been laid 

hands on were employed in the flooded streets. 
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With new resolution Maggie seized her oar, and stood 
up again to paddle ; but the now ebbing tide added to the 
swiftness of the river, and she was carried along beyond the 
bridge. She could hear shouts from the windows over¬ 
looking the river, as if the people there were calling to her. 
It was not till she had passed on nearly to Tofton that she 
•could get the boat clear of the current. Then with one 
yearning look towards her uncle Deane’s house, that lay 
farther down the river, she took to both her oars, and rowed 
with all her might across the watery fields, back towards the 
mill. Colour was beginning to awake now, and as she 
approached the Dorlcote fields she could discern the tints of 
the trees—could see the old Scotch firs to the right, and 
the home chestnuts. Oh ! how deep they lay in the water 
deeper than the trees on this side the hill. And the roof of 
the mill—where was it ? Those heavy fragments hurrying 
down the Hippie—what had they meant ? But it was not 
the house : the house stood firm—drowned up to the fii>t 
story, but still firm ; or was it broken in at the end towards 

the mill ? 


With panting joy that she was there at last—joy that 
overcame all distress—Maggie neared the front of the house. 
At first she heard no sound, she saw no object moving. 
Her boat was on a level with the upstairs windows. She 
called out in a loud, piercing voice : 


“Tom, where are you ? 
is Maggie !” 

Soon, from the window 


Mother, where are you ? Here 
of the attic in the central gable. 


^he heard Tom’s voice : 

“Who is it ? Have you brought a boat r ’ 


“It is I, Tom—Maggie. Where is mother r 
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“She is not here ; she went to Garum the clay before 
yesterday. I’ll come down to the lower window.” 

Alone, Maggie ?” said Tom, in a voice of deep aston¬ 
ishment, as he opened the middle window on a level with 
the boat. 


Yes, Tom. God has taken care of me, to bring me to 
yon. Get in quickly. Is there no one else ?” 

No,” said Tom, stepping into the boat ; “I fear the 
man is drowned ; he was carried down the Hippie, I think, 
■when part of the mill fell with the crash of trees and stones 
against it. I’ve shouted again and again, and there has 
been no answer. Give me the oars, Maggie.” 


It was not till Tom had pushed olE and they were on 
the wide water—he face to face with Maggie—that the full 
meaning of what had happened rushed upon his mind. It 
•came with so overpowering a force—it was such a new reve- 
lat.on to his spirit of the depths in life that had lain heyond 
his vision, which he had fancied so keen and cleai—that ho 
was unable to ask a question. They sat mutely gazing at 
«ach other—Maggie with eyes of intense life looking out 
from a weary, beaten face ; Tom pale with a certain awe and 
humiliation. Thought was busy though the lips were silent- 
and though he could ask no question, he guessed a story of 
almost miraculous, divinely-protected effort. But at last a 
mist gathered over the blue-grey eyes, and the lips found a 
word they could utter—the old childish “Magsie I” 


Maggie could make no answer bnt a long deep sob of 
that mysterious, wondrous happiness that is one with pain. 

As soon as she could speak she said, “We will go to 

Imcy Tom . we’ll go and see if she is safe, and then we can 
help the rest.” 
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Tom rowed with untired vigour, and with a different 

speed from poor Maggie’s. The boat was soon in the current 
of the river again, and soon they would be at Tofton. ‘ 

■ “Park House stands high up out of the flood,” said 
Maggie. “Perhaps they have got Lucy there.” ■ ' • ' > 

Nothing else was said ,• a new danger was being carried 
towards them by the river. Some wooden machinery had 
just given way on one of the wharves, and huge fragments 
were being floated along. The sun was rising now, and the 
wide area of watery desolation was spread out in dreadful 
clearness around them; in dreadful clearness floated onwards 
the hurrying, threatening masses. A large company in a 
boat that was working its way along under the Tofton 
houses observed their danger, and shouted, “Get out of the 

current !” 

But that could not be done at once, and Tom, looking 
before him, saw death rushing on them. Huge fragments 
clinging together in fatal fellowship, made one wide mass 

across the stream. 

“It is coming, Maggie !” Tom said, in a deep, hoarse 
voice, loosing the oars and clasping her. 

The next instant the boat was no longer seen upon the 
water, and the huge mass was hurrying on in hideous 

triumph. 

But soon the keel of the boat reappeared, a black speck 
on the golden water. 

The boat reappeared, but brother and sister had gone 
0 down in an embrace never to be parted, living through again 
in one supreme moment the days when they hadI c asped 
■ their little hands in love, and roamed the daisied fields to- 

gether. 

(The Mill on the Floss)- 
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IRON IN NATURE 


John Ruskin 

You all probably know that the ochreous stain, which, 

perhaps, is often thought to spoil the basin of your spring* 

is iron in a state of rust : and when you see rusty iron in 

•other places you generally think, not only that it spoils the 

Places it stains; but that it is spoiled itself—that rusty iron 
is spoiled iron. 

For most of our uses it generally is so ; and because we 
cannot use a rusty knife or razor so well as a polished one 
we suppose it to be a great defect in iron that it is subject to 
rust. But not at all. On the contrary, the most perfect 
and useful state of it is that ochreous stain ; and therefore 

it is endowed with so ready a disposition to get itself into 

that state. It is not a fault in the iron, but a virtue, to be 
so fond of getting rusted, for in that condition it fulfils its 
most important functions in the universe, and most kindly 
duties to mankind. Nay, in a certain sense, and almost I 
lateral one, we may say that iron rusted is Living ; but when 
pure or polished. Dead. You all probabiy know that in the 
mixed air we breathe, the part of it essentially needful to us 

s called oxygen; and that this substance is to all animals. 

m the most accurate sense of the word, “ breath of life - 
The nervous power of life is a different thing ; but the sup¬ 
porting element of the breath, without which the blood and 
1“ r l 0 . re the llfe ' cannot be nourished, is this oxygen. Now 
™ y ItT7 T 6 WMch the iTOn breathes - b «n it gets 

r«eU- weTnd ‘MT “ >»1 LTt 

gets, we and other animals, part with it again ; but the 
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metal absolutely keeps what it has once received of this 
aerial gift; and the ochreons dust which we so much despise 
is in fact, just so much nobler than pure iron, in so far as it 
is iron and the air. Nobler, and more useful—for, indeed, 
as I shall be able to show you presently—the main service 
of this metal, and of all other metals, to ns, is not in making 
knives, and scissors, and pokers, and pans, but in making 
the ground we feed from, and nearly all the substances first 
needful to our existence. For these are all nothing but 
metals and oxygen—metals with breath put into them. 
Sand, lime, clay, and the rest of the earth—potash and soda 
and the rest of the alkalies—are all of them metals which 
have undergone this, so to speak, vital change, and have 
been rendered fit for the service of man by permanent unity 
with the purest air which he himself breathes. There is 
only one metal which does not rust readily ; and that, in its 
influence on Man hitherto, has caused Death rather than 
Life ; it will not be put to its right use till it is made a 
pavement of, and so trodden under foot. 


Is there not something striking in this fact, considered 
largely as one of the types, or lessons, furnished by the 
inanimate creation? Here you have your hard, bright, 
cold, lifeless metal—good enough for swords and scissors— 
but not for food. You think, perhaps that your iron is 
wonderfully useful in a pure form, but how would you like 
the world, if all your meadows, instead of grass, grew 
nothing but iron wire—if all your arable ground, instead of 
being made of sand and clay, were suddenly turned into at 
surfaces of steel—if the whole earth, instead of its green and 
glowing sphere, rich with forest and Bower, showed nothing 

but the image of the vast furnace of a ghastly en * ,ne 
globe of black, lifeless, excoriated metal ? It would be.ft* . 
-probably it was once that; but assuredly it Mould be, 
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were it not that all the substance of which it is made sucks 
and breathes the brilliancy of the atmosphere ; and, as it 
breathes, softening from its merciless hardness, it falls into 
fruitful and beneficent dust ; gathering itself again into the 
earths from which we feed, and the stones with which we 
build ;—into the rocks that frame the mountains, and the 
sands that bind the sea. 

Hence, it is impossible for yon to take up the most 

insignificant pebble at your feet, without being able to read, 

if you like, this curious lesson in it. You look upon it at 

first as if it were earth only. Nay, it answers, “I am not 

earth—I am earth and air in one ; part of that blue heaven 

which you love, and long for, is already in me ; it is all my 

life without it I should be nothing, and able for nothing ; 

I could not minister to you, nor nourish you—I should be a 

cruel and helpless thing: but, because there is, according to 

my need and place in creation, a kind of soul in me, I have 

become capable of good, and helpful in the circles of 
vitality.” 


Thus far the same interest attaches to all the earths, and 
all the metals of which they are made ; but a deeper interest 
and larger beneficence belong to that ochreous earth of iron 
which stains the marble of your springs. It stains much 
besides that marble. It stains the great earth wheresoever 

InnointodT , far “"u "' ide ~ it is the “louring substance 

due t to th ° ! he 8 ' 0be f ° r the siRht ' as sub- 

due it to the service of man. You have just seen your hills 

coir Tf t r ow ; and ’ r haps ’ have enioyed ’ at flrst ' th ° 

wood?. but h ha,r fa,r Wh,te with the dark blocks of pine 
woods but have you ever considered how you would like 

ihue whi rr pare white - ^ *** 

white of thaw, with all the chill of snow in it, but none of 
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its brightness ? that is what the colour of the earth would 
be without its iron ; that would be its colour, not here or 
there only, but in all places, and at all times. Follow out 
that idea till you get it in some detail. Think first of your 
pretty gravel walks in your gardens, yellow and fine, like 
plots of sunshine between'the flower-beds ; fancy them all 
suddenly turned to the colour of ashes. That is what they 
would be without iron ochre. Think of your winding walks 
over the common, as warm to the eye as they are dry to the 


foot, and imagine them all laid down suddenly with gray 
binders. Then pass beyond the common into the country, 
and pause at the first ploughed field that you see sweeping 
up the hill sides in the sun, with its deep brown furrows, 
and wealth of ridges all a-glow, heaved aside by the plough¬ 
share. like deep folds of a mantle of russet velvet—fancy it 
all changed suddenly into grisly furrows in a field of mud. 
That is what it would be without iron. Pass on, in fancy, 
over hill and dale, till you reach the bending line of the sea 
shore ; go down upon its breezy beach watch the white 
foam flashing among the amber of it, and all the blue sea 

embayed in belts of gold: then fancy those circlets of far 
sweeping shore suddenly put into mounds of mourning all 
those golden sands turned into gray slime ; the fairies no 
more able to call to each other, “Come unto these yellow 
sands but, “Come unto these drab sands.” That is what 


they would be, without iron. 

Iron is in some sort, therefore, the sunshine and light of 
landscape, so far as that light depends on the ground ; but. 
is a source of another kind of sunshine, quite as ‘“P or ^" 
to us in the way we live at present-sunshine, not of land¬ 


scape, but of dwelling-place. 

In these days of swift locomotion I may doubtless 
-assume that most of my audience have been somewhere out 
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of England—have been in Scotland, or France, or Switzer¬ 
land. Whatever may have been their impression, on return¬ 
ing to their own country, of its superiority or inferiority in 
other respects, they cannot but have felt one thing about it 
the comfortable look of its towns and villages. Fa reign 
towns are often very picturesque, very beautiful, but they 
never have quite that look of warm self-sufficiency and 
wholesome quiet with which our villages nestle themselves 
down among the green fields. If you will take the trouble 
to examine into the sources of Ibis impression, you will find 
that by far the greater part of that warm and satisfactory 
appearance depends upon the rich scarlet colour of the 
bricks and tiles. It does not belong to the neat building— 
very neat building has an uncomfortable rather than a com¬ 
fortable look—but it depends on the warm building ; our 
villages are dressed in red tiles as our old women are in red 
cloaks ; and it does not matter how worn the cloaks, or how 
bent and bowed the roof may be, so long as there are no 
holes in either one or the other, and the sobered but nnex- 
tinguishable colour still glows in the shadow of the hood, and 
burns among the green mosses of the gable. And what do 
you suppose dyes your tiles of cottage roof ? You don’t 
paint them. It is nature who puts all that lovely vermilion 
into the clay for you ; and all that lovely vermilion is this 
oxide of iron. Think, therefore, what your streets of towns 
would become—ugly enough, indeed, already, some of them, 
but still comfortable-looking—if instead of that warm brick 
red, the houses became all pepper-and-salt colour. Fancy 
your country villages changing from that homely scarlet of 
theirs which, in its sweet suggestion of laborious peace, is as 
honourable as the soldiers’ scarlet of laborious battle—sup¬ 
pose all those cottage roofs, I say, turned at once into the 
colour of unbaked clay, the colour of street gutters in rainy 
weather. That’s what they would be, without iron. 
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There is, however, yet another effect of colour in our 
English country towns which, perhaps, you may not all 
yourselves have noticed, but for which you must take the 
word of a sketcher. They are not so often merely warm 
scarlet as they are warm purple ;—a more beautiful colour 
still : and they owe this colour to a mingling with the ver¬ 
milion of the deep grayish or purple hue of our fine Welsh 
slates on the more respectable roofs, made more blue still 
by the colour of intervening atmosphere. If you examine 
one of these Welsh slates freshly broken, you will find its 
purple colour clear and vivid; and although never strikingly 
so after it has been long exposed to weather, it always 
retains enough of the tint to give rich harmonies of distant 
purple in opposition to the green of our woods and fields. 
Whatever brightness or power there is in the hue is entirely 
owing to the oxide of iron. Without it the slates would 
either be pale stone colour, or cold gray, or black. 

But this is not all, nor the best part of the work of iron. 
Its service in producing these beautiful stones is only 
rendered to rich people, who can afford to quarry and polish 
them. But Nature paints for all the world, poor and rich 
together; and while, therefore, she thus adorns the inner¬ 
most rocks of her hills, to tempt your investigation, or 
indulge your luxury,—she paints, far more carefully, the 
outsides of the hill, which are for the eyes of the shepherd 
and the ploughman. I spoke just now of the effect in the 
roofs of our villages of their purple slates; but if the slates 
are beautiful even in their flat and formal rows on house 
roofs, much more are they beautiful on the rugged crests 
and flanks of their native mountains. Have you ever con¬ 
sidered, in speaking as we do so often of distant blue lulls, 
what it is that makes them blue ? To a certain extent it is 
distance ; but distance alone will not do it. Many lulls look 
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•white, however distant. That lovely dark purple colour of 
our Welsh and Highland hills is owing, not to their distance 
merely, but to their rocks. Some of their rocks are, 
indeed, too dark to be beautiful, being black or ashy gray ; 
owing to imperfect and porous structure. But when you see 
this dark colour dashed with russet and blue, and coming 
■out in masses among the green ferns, so purple that you can 
hardly tell at first whether it is rock or heather, then you 
must thank your old Tunbridge friend, the oxide of iron. 

But this is not all. It is necessary for the beauty of hill 
scenery that Nature should colour not only her soft rocks, 
but her hard ones ; and she colours them with the same 
thing, only more beautifully. Perhaps you have wondered 
at my use of the word “purple,” so often of stones ; but the 
Greeks, and still more the Romans, who had profound 
respect for purple, used it of stone long ago. You have all 
heard of “porphyry” as among the most precious of the 
harder massive stones. The colour which gave it that noble 
name, as well as that which gives the flush to all the rosy 
granite of Egypt yes, and to the rosiest summits of the Alps 

themselves is still owing to the same substance_your 

humble oxide of iron. 

And last of all : 


A nobler colour than all these—the noblest colour ever 
seen on this earth-one which belongs to a strength greater 
than that of the Egyptian granite, and to a beauty greater 
than that of the sunset or the rose—is still mysteriously 
connected with the presence of this dark iron. I believe it 
is not ascertained on what the crimson of blood actually 

f.'’™ 5 the coIour is connected, of course, with its 

ita snh y i aD , VItaHty With ‘ he exist( ‘ nce of iron as one of 
its substantial elements. 
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Is it not strange to find this stern and strong metal 
mingled so delicately in our human life, that we cannot even 
blush without its help ? Think of it, my fair and gentle 
hearers ; how terrible the alternative—sometimes you have 
actually no choice but to be brazen-faced, or iron-faced ! 

(The Work of Iron , in Nature , Art, and Policy) 
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THE ELEVATION OF THE DEPRESSED CLASSES 

G. K. Gokhale 


The condition of the low castes—it is painful to call' 
them low castes—is not only unsatisfactory, it is so deeply 
deplorable that it constitutes a grave k) 0 t on our social 


arrangements ; and, further, the attitude of our educated men 
towards this class is profoundly painful and humiliating. 
I do not propose to deal with this subject as an anti- 
quarian ; I only want to make a few general observations 
from the standpoint of justice,Jiumamty, and national self- 
interest. I think all fair-minded persons will have to admit 
that it is absolutely monstrous that a class of human beings* 
with bodies similar to our own, with brains that can think 


and with hearts that can feel, should be perpetually con¬ 
demned to a low life of utter wretchedness, servitude and 
mental and moral degradation, and that permanent barriers 
should be placed in their way so that it should be impossible 
for them ever to overcome them and improve their lot. This- 
is deeply revolting to our sense_of^ justice,. I believe one 
has only to put oneself mentally into their place to realize 
how grievous this injustice is. We may touch cat, we may 
touch a dog, we may touch any other animal, but the touch 
of these human beings is pollution ! And so complete is now 
the mental degradation of these people that they themselvesv 
see nothing in such treatment to resent, that they acquiesce 
m it as though nothing better than that was their due. 

I remember a speech delivered seven or eight years ago 

Hindn n e ;. R t nade in Bomba y- aud «- the anspicea of the- 
Hmdn Un.on Oluh. That was a time when public feeling 

ran high m India on the aubject of the treatment which our- 

people were receiving in South Africa. Our friend, Mr 
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•Gandhi, had come here on a brief visit from South Africa 
and he was telling us how our people were treated in Natal 
and Oagg Colony and the Transvaal—how they were not 
allowed to walk on footpaths or travel in first-class carriages 
on the railway, how they were not admitted into hotels and 
so forth. Public feeling, in consequence, was deeply stirred 
and we all felt that it was a mockery that we should be 
called British subjects, when we were treated like this in 
•Great Britain’s colonies. Mr. Ranade felt this just as keenly 
as any one else. He had been a never-failing adviser of 
Mr. Gandhi, and had carried on a regular correspondence, 
with him. But it was Mr. Ranade’s peculiar greatness that he 
J always utilized occasions of excitement to give a proper turn 
[to the national mind and cultivate its sense of proportion. 
And so, when every one was expressing himself in indignant 
terms about the treatment which our countrymen were 
receiving in South Africa, Mr. Ranade came forward to ask 
if we had no sins of our own to answer for in that direction. 
I do not exactly remember the title of his address. I think 
•it was * Turn the searchlight inwards^ or some such thing. 
But I remember that it was a great speech—one of the 
greatest that I have ever been privileged to hear. He 
'began in characteristic fashion, expressing deep sympathy 
with the Indians in South Africa in the struggle they were 
■manfully carrying on. He rejoiced that the people of India 
had awakened to a sense of the position of their countrymen 
:abroad, and he felt convinced that this awakening was a sign 
* of the fact that the dead bones in the valley were once again 
"‘becoming instinct with life. But he proceeded to ask 
Was this sympathy with the oppressed and down-trodden 
^ > Indians to be confined to those of the countrymen only who 
// ‘had gone out of India ? Or was it to be general and to be 
•/ -extended to all cases where there was oppression and 

/ injustice ? It was easy, he said, to denounce foreigners, but 
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those who did so were bound in common fairness to look 
into themselves and see if they were absolutely blameless in 
the matter. He then described the manner in which mem¬ 
bers of low caste were treated by our own community in 
different parts of India. It was a description which filled 
the audience with feelings of deep shame and pain and 
indignation. And Mr. Ranade very justly asked whether it 
was for those who tolerated such disgraceful oppression 
and injustice in their own_ country to indulge in all that 
denunciation of the people of South Africa. This question 
therefore, is, in the first place, a question of sheer justice. 



Next, as I have already said, it is a question of 
anity. It is sometimes urged that if we have our castes, the^ c ' 
people in the West have their classes, and after all, there is 
not much differnce between the two. A little reflection 
will, however, show that the analogy is quite fallacious. 

The classes of the West are a perfectly elastic institution, 
and not rigid or cast-iron like our castes. MriChamberlain, 4 
who is the most masterful personage in the British Empire V 
today, was at one time a shoe-maker and then a screw-maker. 

Of course, he did not make shoes himself but that was the 
trade by which he made money, Mr. Chamberlain today 
dines with Royalty, and mixes with the highest in the land 
on terms of absolute equality. Will a shoe-maker ever baf 
able to rise in India in the social scale in a similar fashion] 
no matter how gifted by nature he may be ? A great write# 
has said that castes_ are eminently useful for the preservation 
of society, but that they are utterly unsuited for purposes of 
progress. And this I think is perfectly true. If you want 
to stand where you were a thousand years ago, the system 
of castes need not be modified in any material degree. If 
however, you want to emerge out of the slough in which 
you have long remained sunk, it will not do for you to 
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insist on rigid adherence to caste. Modern civilization 
has accepted greater equality for all as its watchword, as 
against privilege and exclusiveness, which were the root- 
ideas of the old world. And the larger humanity of these 
lldays requires that we should acknowledge its claims by seek- 
jjing the amelioration of the helpless condition of our down¬ 
trodden countrymen. 




V- 


Finally, gentlemen, this is a question of National Self- 
interest. How can we possibly realize our national aspira- 
V^tions, how can our country ever hope to take her place 
) among the nations of the world, if we allow large numbers of 
our countrymen to remain sunk in ignorance, barbarism, and 
degradation ? Unless these men are gradually raised to a 
higher level, morally and intellectually, how can they 
possibly understand our thoughts or share our hopes or co¬ 
operate with us in our efforts ? Can you not realize that so 
far as the work of national elevation is concerned, the 
energy which these classes might be expected to represent 
is simply unavailable to us ? I understand that that great 
thinker and observer—Swami Vivekananda—held this view 
very strongly. I think that there is not much hope for us 
as a nation unless the help of all classes, including those that 
are known as low caste3, is forthcoming for the work that 
lies before us. Moreover, is it, I may ask, consistent with 
our own self-respect that these men should be kept out of 
our houses and shut out from all social intercourse as long 
as they remain within the pale of Hinduism, whereas the 
moment they put on a coat and a hat and a pair of trousers 
and call themselves Christians, we are prepared to shake 
hands with them and look upon them as quite respectable ? 
No sensible man will say that this is a satisfactory state of 
things. Of course, no one expects that these classes will be 
lifted up at once morally and intellectually to a position of 
equality with their more-favoured countrymen. 
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This work is bound to be slow and can only be achieved 
by strenuous exertions in giving them education and 
finding for them honourable employment in life. And, 
gentlemen, it seems to me that, in the present state of India, 
no work can J>e higher or holier than this. I think if there 
is one question of social reform more than another that 
should stir the enthusiasm of our educated young man and 
inspire them with an unselfish purpose, it is this question 
of the degraded condition of our low castes. Cannot a few 
men—five per cent., four per cent., three, two, even one \ 
percent.—of the hundreds and hundreds of graduates that ft 
the University turns out every year, take it upon them-1 
selves to dedicate their lives to this sacred work of the I 
elevation of low castes ? My appeal is not to the old or 
the middle-aged—the grooves of their lives are fixed—but \o 
I think I may well address such an appeal to the young 
members of our community—to those who have not yet 
decided upon their future course and who entertain the noble 
aspiration of devoting to a worthy cause the education 
which they have received. What the country needs most 
at the present moment is a spirit of self-sacrifice on the part 
of our educated young men, and they may take it from me 
that they cannot spend their lives in a better cause than 
raising the moral and intellectual level of these unhappy 
low castes and promoting their general well-being. 

(Speech delivered at the 

Dharwar Social Conference, 1903 ) 
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REMINISCENCES OF MR. GOKHALE 

Sarojini Naidu 


My personal association, with Mr. Gokhale commenced, 
as it ended, with a written message. It had fallen to me to 
propose the resolution on the education of women at the 
Calcutta Sessions of the All-India Social Conference of 1906; 
and something in my speech moved him sufficiently to pass 
me these hurried and cordial sentences which, unworthy as 
I know myself of such generous appreciation, I venture to 
transcribe, since they struck the keynote of all our future 


intercourse. ‘May I take the liberty,’ he wrote, ‘to offer 
you my most respectful and enthusiastic congratulations ? 
Your speech was more than an intellectual treat of the 
highest order.We all felt for the moment to be lifted 

to a higher plane.’ 


An acquaintance begun on such a happy note of sym- 
pathv, grew and ripened at last into close and lovely 
comradeship which I counted among the crowning honours 
of my life. And though it was not without its poignant 
moments of brief and bitter estrangement, our friendship 
was always radiant, both with the joy of spiritual refresh¬ 
ment and the quickening challenge of intellectual discussion 
and dissent. Above all, there was the e ver-deepening bon 
of our common love for the motherland ; and, for a short 
space, there was also the added tie of a tender depemlcnce 
infinitely touching and childlike, on such comfort‘ 
companionship as I, with my own broken health, cou^ 
render him through long weeks of suffering 

" 3 SweenTfiOT and 1911, it was my good fortune^omeet 
him several times, chiefly during my ymg visi 
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but also on different occasions, in Madras, Poona and Delhi- 
After each meeting I would always carry away the memory 
of some fervent and stirring word of exhortation to yield 
my life to the service of India. And, even in the midst 
of the crowded activities of those epoch-making years, he 
found leisure to send me now and then a warm message 
of approval, of encouragement, when any poem or speech, 
or action of mine chanced to please him or the frequent 
rumours of my failing health caused him anxiety or alarm. 

But it was not till the beginning of 1912, when I spent 
a few weeks in Calcutta with my father, that any real in¬ 
timacy was established between us. ‘Hitherto I have always- 
caught you on the wing,’ he said, ‘now I will cage you long 
enough to grasp your true spirit.’ It was in the course of 
the long and delightful conversations of this period that I 
began to comprehend the intrinsic and versatile greatness of 
the man, and to marvel by what austere and fruitful process 
he was able to reconcile and assimilate the complex and- 
often conflicting qualities of his essentially dual personality 
into so supreme an achievement of single-hearted patriotism- 
It was to me a valuable lesson in human psychology to 
study the secret of this rich and paradoxical nature. There 
was the outer man as the world knew and esteemed him,, 
with his precise and brilliant and subtle, intellect, his un¬ 
rivalled gifts of political analysis and synthesis, his flawless- 
and relentless mastery and use of the consummate logic of 
co-ordinated facts and figures, his courteous but inexorable 
candour in opposition, his patient dignity and courage itt 
honourable compromise, the breadth and restraint, the vigour 
and veracity of his far-reaching statesmanship, the lofty 
simplicities and sacrifices of his daily life. And, breaking 
through the veils of his many self-repressions, was the inner 
man that revealed himself to me, in all his intense and im- 
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passioned hunger for human kinship and affection, in all the 
tumult and longing, the agony of doubt and ecstasy of faith 
-of the born idealist perpetually seeking some unchanging 
ireality in a world full of shifting disillusion and despair. 
In him I felt that both the practical, strenuous worker and 
the mystic dreamer of dreams were harmonized by the 
age-long discipline of his Brahminical ancestry, which cen¬ 
turies before, bad evolved the spirit of the Bbagavad Gita 
and defined true Yoga as Wisdom in Action. But even he 
could not escape the limitations of the inheritance. 

• • • • • • 

One morning, a little despondent and sick at heart about 
'national affairs in general, he suddenly asked me, ‘What is 
your outlook for India ? ’ ‘One of hope’ I replied. ‘What is 
your vision of the immediate future ?’ ‘The Hindu-Muslim 
unity in less than five years,’ I told him with joyous convic¬ 
tion. ‘Child.’ he said, with a note of yearning sadness in his 
voice, ‘you are a poet, but you hope too much. It will not 
■come in your lifetime or in mine. But keep your faith and 
work if you can.’ In March 1912, I met him for a few 
minutes only, at a large party in Bombay given by Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta for the members of the Royal Commission. 
1 had recently brought out a new book of verses which 
just then, happily for me, was attracting some attention 
and applause. And Mr. Gokhale’s short conversation with 
me was very characteristic of his attitude of distrust towards 
such things. ‘Does the dame still burn brightly ? ’ he 
questioned, ‘Brighter than ever,’ I answered. But he 
shook his head doubtfully and a little sternly. ‘ I wonder,’ 
he said, ‘ I wonder how the storm of such long duration 
will withstand excessive adulation and success.’ 

A week later, it was my unique privilege to attend and 
address the now historic sessions of the Muslim League 
which met in Lucknow on the 22nd March to adopt a new 
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Constitution which sounded the keynote of loyal co-opera¬ 
tion with the sister community in all matters of national 
welfare and progress. The unanimous acclamation with 
which it was carried by both the older and younger schools of 
Mussalman politicians marked a new era and inaugurated a 
new standard in the history of modern Indian affairs. From 
Lucknow I travelled, almost without a break, direct to Poona, 
where I was due on the 25th and on the morning of the 
26th, I walked across with the Honourable Mr. Pamnjpye, 
from Fergusson College to the Servants of India Society. 
I found the world-famous leader of the Indian National 
Congress weak and suffering from a relapse of his old illness, 
but busy scanning the journals that were full of comments 
and criticisms of the Muslim League audits new ideals. 
Ah, he cried, with outstretched hands when he saw me, 

have yon come to tell me that your vision was true ? ’. 

And he began to question me over and over again with a 
breathless eagerness, that seemed almost impatient of my 
words, about the real underlying spirit of the Conference 
His weary and pain-worn face lighted up with pleasure 
when I assured him that, so far at least as the younger men 
were concerned, it was not an instinct of mere political ex¬ 
pediency but one of genuine conviction and a growing 
consciousness of wider and graver national responsibility 
that had prompted them to stretch out so frankly and 
generously the hand of good fellowship to the Hindus. 

Pvnit After r p h r 0rS01 f0Und him exhausted with the 

but hTin r H haPPy neWS 1 had br °” gl,t llim from *> far 
but he m S , st ed on my returning to complete my vi-it to him 

ssrr When \ we,,t back tp 

Gokhi bri r e 7 8 ' °' md a Straag - ly <■--sf-med Mr. 

trace of the , T * * Ht,le Pa,e ’ but without any 

the morning s languor and depression. ‘What * > I 
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almost screamed, as he was preparing to lead the way 
upstairs. ‘Surely you cannot mean to mount all those steps. 
You are too ill. ’ He laughed, ‘ You have put new hope into 
me,’ he said, ‘ I feel strong enough to face life and work 
again.’ Presently his sister and two charming daughters joined 
us for half an hour on the broad terrace with its peaceful 


view over sunset hills and valleys, and we talked of pleasant 
and passing things. This was my first and only glimpse and 
realization of the personal domestic side of this lonely and 


impersonal worker. After their departure we sat quietly in 
the gathering twilight till his golden voice, stirred by some 
deep emotion, broke the silence with golden words of counsel 
and admonition, so grand, so solemn and so inspiring that 
they have never ceased to thrill me. He spoke of the un¬ 
equalled happiness and privilege of service for India. Stand 
here with me,’ he said, ‘with the stars and hills for witness 
and in their presence consecrate your life and your talent,, 
your song and your speech, your thought and your dream to 
the motherland. 0 poet, see visions from the hill-tops and 
spread abroad the message of hope to the toilers in the 
valleys. ’ As I took my leave of him, he said again to this- 
humble messenger of happy tidings, ‘ You have given me 
new hope, new faith, new courage. To-night I shall rest. I 

shall sleep with a heart at peace.’ 


9 

On his return to England in the spring of 1914, his 
condition was so precarious as lo cause his friends and 
physicians .he gravest concern ; and at first he was confined 
entirely to bed. But with his ever-gracious kindness towaids 
me, he paid me a visit on the very day he was permitted o 
leave his room, as I was then too ill to go and see him. 
• Why should a song-bird like yon have a broken « ? 
he murmured a little sadly ; and presently told me that he 
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had just received his own death-warrant at the hands of his 
doctors. ‘ With the utmost care,’ he said, ‘ they think, I 
might perhaps live for three years longer.’ But in his calm 
and thoughtful manner there was no sign of selfish rebellion 
or fear,—only an infinite regret for his unfinished service to 
India. 


Soon, I was well enough to accompany him on the 
short motor drives that were his sole form of recreation ; 
and on mild days, as we sat in the soft sunshine under the 
budding trees of Kensington Gardens he would talk to me 
with that sure instinct of his for choice and graphic phrases 
that lent his conversation so much distinction and charm. 
‘Give me a corner of your brain that I can call my own, ’ 
he would say. And in that special corner that was his I 
treasure many memorable sayings. I learnt to wonder not 
merely at the range and variety of his culture but at his 
fastidious preferences for what Charles Lamb has called the 
delicacies of fine literature. 


He had also an almost romantic curiosity towards the 
larger aspect of life and death and destiny, and a quick 
apprehension of the mysterious forces that govern the main 
springs of human feeling and experience. One day, a little 
wistfully he said, 4 Do you know, I feel that an abiding 
sadness underlies all that unfailing brightness of yours ? 
Is it because yon have come so near death that its shadows 

C ' f a Vu° y ° U? ’ ‘- SV 1 answered - ‘I have come so 
near life that tts fires have burnt me.’ But, like a homing 

fl‘ r u^ 1S .u eart W ° UW always return with sw ‘£t and certain 

thght to the one immutable passion o£ his life, his love for 

and b t WhiCht “ him ' VaS miSt, ' eSS a,ld mother, goddess 

a^notn! m . ° n !’, W ° Uld SPeak of the Sniggles and dis- 
ppointments of his early days, the triumphs and failures, 

the rewards and renunciations of his later years, his vision of 
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India and her ultimate goal, her immediate value as an 
' Imperial asset, and her appointed place and purpose in the 
wider counsels and responsibilities of the Empire. 


The last occasion on which I saw him was on the 8th 
October, two days before I sailed for India. Something, 
may be of the autumnal sadness of fallen leaves and grow¬ 
ing mists, had passed into his mood ; or, may be, he felt the 
foreshadowing of the wings of Death. Hut as he bade me 
farewell, he said, ‘I do not think we shall meet again. If 
you live, remember your life is dedicated to the service of 

the country. My work is done.’ 


Early in December, shortly after his arrival from 
Europe, he wrote to complain of the scurvy trick, fate 
had played him in a renewal of his old trouble; but succeed¬ 
ing letters reported returning strength and ability to work 
a< , ain In the last letter written the day before his fatal 
illness he spoke of his health being now stationary and of 
his coming visit to Delhi. But it was otherwise ordained. 
As the poet says, ‘True as the peach to its ripening taste 
is destiny to her hour’. His predestined hour had already 
struck. On the 19th February, the self-same stars that he 
had invoked one year ago to witness the consecration of a 
life to the service of India kept vigil over the passing of this 
great saint and soldier of national righteousness. And 
him surely, in another age and in another land, weie he 
prophetic words uttered-Greater love hath im man 
this, that a man lay down his life for his friends. 

(First published in The Bombay Chronicle) 



XXV 

LETTER-WRITING 
Dean Inge 


The Inst volume of the new edition of Byron’s Letters, 
and the little collection of letters, with an introduction on 
the history and art of letter-writing by Professor Saints- 
bury, will recall the attention of many readers to a delight¬ 
ful branch of literature, which, to all appearance, has had 
its day. We have often been told that the penny post killed 
real letter-wilting. But the two-penny post does not seem 
to have improved the quality or to have seriously diminished 
the quantity of letters which are certainly not literature. 


The typewriter and the telephone are enemies of 
correspondence which we shall always have with us. I 
ave, indeed, a few occasional correspondents, including 
three theologians, who are, in this respect at least, imitators 

f m ® tan,ey ’ whose manuscripts were too much even 
for Mr Murray’s compositors. It is a mercy that these 

tvnlT, r - ,aken ‘° the typewrit< ‘ r ’ l,ut in most cases a 

written word .’ 6 * ^ repeUen ‘ S " bstitute for 


Byron, I believe, said that his handwriting was as bad 
as his character, which is hardly possible, since his letters 

goJd led 11 < ! e01PherCdi bUt aS a rule - 1 think lb e writers of 
good letters have written them legibly. 

Worse ‘ban the telephone and the postcard is the pose 

nn e d n f V o°; k er Tb 01 ' ked - We d ° DOt realIy throughTre 
science of h , ° Ur 8randtathers = but we make a con- 
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grandfathers, and, accordingly, we waste much more time 
in going from place to place. Time-saving inventions have 
much to answer for in shortening our leisure. 


These changes to be sure, ought to encourage the short 
letter, of which several admirable examples are preserved. 
The dispatch of a Captain Walton : “Spanish fleet taken 
and destroyed, as per margin,” would have been excellent, 
if it had been true; the Spaniards, I believe, said that it was 
not. A Royal duke is said to have written to an Irish 
bishop : “Dear Cork,—Please ordain Stanhope. Yours, 
York”; to which the reply was : “Dear* York,—Stanhope’s 
ordained.—Yours, Cork.” 


It is said that Archbishop Temple once received a letter 
from an officious correspondent, enclosing two utterances of 
the Archbishop which flatly contradicted each other, and 
asking for an explanation. The reply was : Dear Sir, 
both were right.” 


I have heard (but I don’t believe this story) that during 
the War the Foreign Office was obliged to employ one or 
two temporary clerks whose training had been commercial 
rather than diplomatic. A dignified foreign ambassador was 
astonished to receive the following missive : “Dear Sir,— 
Yours to hand, and contents noted. Our Lord G—has the 

matter in hand.” 


As a last example of the short letter—a masterpiece-a 
father told his son at school that he was too busy to read 
long letters, and requested the boy to be brief. The answer 

was a model of terseness ; "S.O.S., L.S.D., R.SA . • ® 

first two of these are old stories, long before the days o 


postcards. 

The long letter is not extinct, but in my experience it is 
confined to that amazing species of cranks, who without any 
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introduction or excuse, cover whole quires of paper with 
epistolary essays addressed to men who happen for the time 
to be in the public eye, expounding at length their views on 
theology, politics, and what not, and apparently expect 
their victims to read and answer them. Really interesting 
letters, which make breakfast a pleasure, are rare indeed. 

Professor Saintsbnry does justice to the ancient Romans 
as the founders of good letter-writing. It is a pity that he 
has not given us one or two specimens of Cicero. Cicero’s 
are admirable letters, brimful of matter, whereas Mme. de 
Sevigne is as good at writing clearly about nothing as a 
French cook is at making dishes out of nothing. Pliny is 
another admirable correspondent, and a most estimable 
gentleman, as he wishes us to observe. 

But the eighteenth century was the golden age of letter¬ 
writing, both in England and in France. The French are 
right, perhaps, in thinking that Mme. de Sevigne has never 
been surpassed; but if we consider matter as well as 
manner, some of our English writers are more interesting. 
Pope is amazingly clever, but spiteful and disingenuous 
beyond description. And what are we to think of a man 
who could append to a sort of love-letter the request, “When 
this letter is printed for the wit of it, pray take care that 
what is underlined be printed in a different character” ! 

Swift, that savage and unholy genius, as Lord Morley 
calls him, wrote masses of letters to two unlucky ladies 
whom he loved in a morbid and unmanly fashion. Brilliant 
as the Letters to Stella are, I cannot agree with Professor 
Saintsbury that Swift was “one of the greatest lovers in the 
world”. He had no full-blooded love to give. 

Cowper, the poet, is one of the very best letter-writers. 
When not under the cloud of religious melancholy he was 
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the most genial and affectionate of men, and his judgments 
on public affairs are remarkably shrewd for a man of his 
habits. 

• 

Horace Walpole is not a favourite of mine. He was a 
selfish and self-indulgent fellow, battening on rich sinecures 
who evidently wrote to show how clever he was. There 
is not much to show that he really cared about his 
correspondents. 

Far more delightful, to my mind, are the letters of 
Gray, poet, scholar, and recluse, who gave his correspond¬ 
ents the best of a well-stored mind, and is particularly 
good in describing his travels—not an easy thing to do really 
well. His letters are like very good talk, which is what 
letters ought to be. 

For this reason some of the best letter-writers have 
been women. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, in the 
eighteenth century, is admirable; and in the nineteenth 
two women who married geniuses, Mrs. Carlyle and Mrs. 
Browning, wrote even better letters than their husbands. 
Mrs. Carlyle was a little spiteful, but this is not an unmixed 
drawback in a letter. 

Shelley, Keats and Byron are all famous letter-writers. 

I prefer Shelley of the three. Byron is revealed in this last 
volume as a very imperfect kind of gentleman. He not 
only kissed and told, but seems to prefer the latter to 

the former. 

Fitzgerald, the translator of Omar Khayyam, is a prince 

among letter-writers. It is really a good thing that a few 

able men should be content to be very leisurely. Their 
work gains in quality, and they have time, if they choose, 
to write letters which deserve to be classics. 
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The modern biography is usually swollen to twice its 
proper size by unnecessary and dull letters. To print love* 
letters is an outrage; and nobody wants to know the first im¬ 
pressions of Lucerne, dutifully written home by a young 
traveller. A biographer once confided to me that all the 
really interesting letters had had to be left out. 

It only remains to mention that peculiar branch of 
letter-writing—letters sent to newspapers. It once fell to 
my lot to propose the prosperity of a newspaper which had 
been giving me a bad time in its correspondence columns. I 
congratulated the editor on his wisdom in allowing the least 
intelligent of his readers to let off steam in this way. Con¬ 
sidering the letters which are printed—say, in the religious 

weeklies—one wonders what the rejected addresses can be 
like. 

We must hope, without much confidence, that the grace¬ 
ful and gentle art of letter-writing may have another flower¬ 
ing time among us. 


(Lay Thoughts of a Dean) 



XXVI 

THE SECRETS OF MARS 
Sir Arthur Eddington 


Mars is the only planet whose solid surface can be seen 
;and studied ; and it tempts us to consider the possibility of 
life in more detail. Its smaller size leads to considerably 
different conditions ; but the two essentials, air and water, 
are both present though scanty. The Martian atmosphere is 
thinner than our own but it is perhaps adequate. It has 
been proved to contain oxygen. There is no ocean; the 
surface markings represent, not sea and land, but red desert 
and darker ground which is perhaps moist and fertile. A 
conspicuous feature is the white cap covering the pole which 
is clearly a deposit of snow; it must be quite shallow since 
it melts away completely in the summer. Photographs show 
from time to time indubitable clouds which blot out tem¬ 
porarily large areas of surface detail; clear weather, how¬ 
ever, is more usual. The air, if cloudless, is slightly hazy. 
W. H. Wright has shown this very convincingly by 
comparing photographs taken with light of different wave¬ 
lengths. Light of short wave-length is much scattered by 
ihaze and accordingly the ordinary photographs are dis¬ 
appointingly blurry. Much sharper surface-detail is shown 
when visual yellow light is employed (a yellow screen being 
commonly used to adapt visual telescopes for photography); 
•being of longer wave-length the visual rays penetrate the 
.haze more easily.* Still clearer detail is obtained by photo¬ 


graphing with the long infra-red waves. 

Great attention has l ately been paid to the determination 

•It seems to have been a fortunate circumstance that the pioneers 
of Martian photography had no suitable photographic ^scopes and 
had to adopt visual telescopes-thus employing visual (yellow) light 
which, as it turned out, was essential for good results. 
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of the temperature of the surface of Mars; it is possible to 
find this by direct measurement of the heat radiated to us 
from different parts of the surface. The results, though in 
many respects informative, are scarcely accurate and accor¬ 
dant enough to give a definite idea of the climatology. 
Naturally the temperature varies a great deal between day 
and night and in different latitudes; but on the average the 
conditions are decidedly chilly. Even at the equator the 
temperature falls below freezing point at sunset If we ac¬ 
cepted the present determinations as definite we should have 
some doubt as to whether life could endure the conditions. 

In one of Huxley’s Essays there occurs the passage 
4 Until human life is longer and the duties of the present 
press less heavily I do not think that wise men will occupy 
themselves with Jovian or Martian natural history.’ To-day 
it would seem that Martian natural history is not altogether 
beyond the limits of serious science. At least the surface of 
Mars shows a seasonal change such as we might well imagine 
the forest-clad earth would show to an outside onlooker. 
This seasonal change of appearance is very conspicuous to 
the attentive observer. As the spring in one hemisphere 
advances (I mean, of course, the Martian spring), the darker 
areas, which are at first few and faint, extend and deepen in 
contrast. The same regions darken year after year at nearly 
the same date in the Martian calendar. It may be that there 
is an inorganic explanation; the spring rains moisten the 
surface and change its colour. But it is perhaps unlikely 
that there is enough rain to bring about this change as a direct 
effect. It is easier to believe that we are witnessing the an¬ 
nual awakening of vegetation so familiar on our own planet* 

The existence of oxygen in the Martian atmosphere 
supplies another argument in support of the existence of 
vegetable life. Oxygen combines freely with many elements, 
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and the rocks in the earth’s crnst are thirsty for oxygens 
They would in course of time bring about its complete dis¬ 
appearance from the air, were it not that the vegetation 
extracts it from the soil and sets it free again. If oxygen 
in the terrestrial atmosphere is maintained in this way r 
it would seem reasonable to assume that vegetable life is 
required to play the same part on Mars. Taking this in 
conjunction with the evidence of the seasonal changes of 
appearance, a rather strong case for the existence of vegeta¬ 
tion seems to have been made out. 


If vegetable life must be admitted, can we exclude 
animal life? I have come to the end of the astronomical 
data and can take no responsibility for anything further that 
you may infer. It is true that the late Professor Lowell 
argued that certain more or less straight markings on the- 
planet represent an artificial irrigation system and are the 
signs of an advanced civilisation; bnt this theory has not 
I think, won much support. In justice to the author o 
this speculation it should be said that his own work and that 
of his observatory have made a magnificent contribution to 

our knowledge of Mars; but few would follow him all the- 
way on the mure picturesque side of his conclusion.. 
Finally we may stress one point. Mars has every appearance 
of being a planet long past its prime; and it is in any 
improbable that two planets differing so much as Mars and 
the Earth would be in the zenith of biological development 

contemporaneously. 

fThr Nature of the Physical World) 


—r ^ rai9 not seen under favourable conditions 

" rictant m t™ a “dTpiMo 0 .. on the many centre- 
venial points that have arisen. 
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LOU-LOU AND LYONG 
A. S. Wadia 


The story starts in the usual way, how a boy and a girl, 
Lyong and Lou-Lon, born in a little village by the sea-side 
in the south of Bali, played together, ran together, swam 
•together, and learnt, as they grew up, to love each other in 
their own simple, primitive way. Lyong never cared to go 
anywhere or do anything except when Lou-Lou was there 
to accompany him, and Lou-Lou was never so happy as 
when Lyong took her along with him to play in the wind 
swept fields of Bali or swim in the sunlit sea fronting their 
two palm-sheltered cottages. Lyong was the only child of 
his devoted parents, while Lou-Lou was the eldest and pret¬ 
tiest of a family of five. It was evident that, when the boy 
and the girl grew up to marriageable age and were married, 
no couple in Bali would be found more devotedly attached 
to each other than Lou-Lou and her faithful Lyong. 


As in other parts of the world so also in Bali, they have 
a saying that the course of true love never runs smooth and 
that the gods cannot bear to see any two human beings on 
earth as happy and carefree as they are themselves in their 
celestial abode, and so they call in to th.-ir counsel the Three 
ates, and with their aid they plan and create trouble for the 
unlucky happy couple who, unaware of the working of the 
gods and fates, suffer in consequence undeservedly and 
irremediably. At all events, our Lou-Lou and her Lyong 

hld'a child man f h 7 d ? d a ” d were married and 

called bv th m 7 a he ‘ ty ’ handsome ^by-girl whom they 
called by the pretty name Bou-Lou. 


attached mnre deVote^, C0Uple or one 

attached to the.r ch.ld could be found iu Bali. So the yods 
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and the fates took the three in hand to work out their settled) 
scheme. When the baby-girl was twelve months old, they 
first made the father of Lyong send away his son on some 
errand of importance to a relative of his in an inland village 
a good distance away. Having moved Lyong out of their 
way, the stage was set for the tragedy to commence. Se 
they brought to Bali a fair and handsome stranger of differ¬ 
ent race and creed, who combined in himself the roving 
instincts of a tramp and the unsettled emotions of a poet. 
And in Bali our poet-tramp found an ideal ground for his 
poetic wanderlust. ‘I wander’, he wrote in his diary,, 
‘through Balinese villages with a good-humoured native guide 
in search of love and romance. But it’s all too horribly true 


that one only receives back in the South Seas what one 
brings there with one, and finds love and romance only 
if one goes there with them. But love and romance are 
there nevertheless : and wonderfully, too. Heaven on earth : 
the colour of the water over the reef at sunset, the gloom 
and terror of the twisted volcanic mountains at night. The 


extraordinary contrasts! The ideal life, healthy, out-door 
work, dancing and singing and eating whenever one wills. 
Half-naked native men and women of incredible modesty 
and loveliness, perfect manners, and immense kindliness. 
A divine tropical climate and intoxicating beauty of 
scenery by sunlight and moonlight ! ’ A page or two later 
we find him again raving in ecstasy over the exotic charms 
of the South Seas : ‘I tramped yesterday full twenty miles 
through mud, and up and down mountains, and swam across 
at least half a dozen rivers. You trudge through a strange, 
vast jungle of soaring coco-nut trees and rank vege a ion o 
hours listening to varied and weird liquid hootings an 
screechings of birds and parrots in the branches above. You 
at times feel thirsty as you approach a village, ^ou Y 

clap your hands, a village urchin peeps round the corner. 
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you beckon him and point to a great, perpendicular coco-nut 
palm overhead. No sooner indicated, than he scrambles up- 
the palm, with the ease of a monkey and the grace of a 
squirrel, pulls off a couple of big nuts and drops them, and 
the next moment he slides down the columnar trunk and is 
beside yon making holes in the nuts and you have the best 
drink in the world, so cooling and, oh, so quenching !’ 


The fates and the gods of Bali had evidently pitched 
upon the right type of man to carry out their evil design, 
for they directed the steps of the fair youth by many devious 
paths to the very village where our lovely heroine lived, 
and so we find him saying next in his diary : ‘The last few 
days I passed in a village by the seaside. I lived in a 
Balinese cottage with a couple who had five children, the 
eldest of whom, a proud beauty of eighteen, carried a round 
object of a year at her breast. There were, besides, a dog, a 
cat, a quite hysterical hen, and a parrot, green ami scarlet 
and roving-minded like myself, who all day screeched and 
loafed about the roof and beams-Nothing much happen¬ 

ed by day except when a horse from a neighbouring village 
strayed into our yard and tried to eat our hen.’ A little 
later the diary runs : ‘This afternoon I go fishing in a canoe 

with the proud beauty on a green and purple reef. 

To-night we shall put scarlet Mowers in our hair,’and sing 
atmnge, slumbrous South Sea songs in our canoes and then 
bathe by moonhght in a luminous lagoon, and eat afterwards 

2, iq tr ° P1Cal fr " itS ‘ custa >d-apples, papaia, pome- 

beaml\ m r R0 ' T™' ^ the reSt ‘’ Gently ‘be proud 
next w e t d 7 ^ int ° ° Ur p0etic tl ' an 'P’ s heart, for 

of Bah ‘I hes R m r e ° mt0 6CStaSieS ° V6r the brown 
fnl , Balinese women have extraordinarily beauti¬ 

ful bodies and walk like goddesses. They’re a lovely brown 
colour. Without any black Melanesian admixture 
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Bali by moonlight is like nothing else in this world or the 
next. It’s sheer loveliness ! You lie on a mat in a cool 
Balinese hut, and look out at the white sand under the high 
palms, and a gentle sea, and the black line of the reef a mile 
out, and moonlight over everything, floods and floods of it, 
flat and abundant, such that you could slice thin, golden- 
white shavings of it, as off cheese. . . . And then, 

among it all, are the loveliest people in the world, moving 
and dancing like gods and goddesses, very quietly and 
mysteriously, and utterly content. It’s all sheer beauty, so 
*pure that it's difficult to breathe in it—like living in a Keats 
world, only it’s less syrupy— Endi/mion without sugar, 
and completely detached from our world of suspicion, 
greed, competition, and hatred. . . . Oh, dear ! what a 

shattered and fragmentary heart I'll bear when I return 
ihome. . . .’ 

Here the precious sheets trail off and end in detached 
exclamatory sentences of goodwill like : *Bon voi/aye to the 
travellers. . . . Good luck to everybody else. . . . 

Love to the whole world;’ and we are tantalizingly left to 
guess the aftermath of ‘ a shattered and fragmentary heart’. 
The guide, however, came to my rescue here and told me 
how the fates later on worked out their well-laid plans. It 
seems when Lyong, after completing his father's errand, re¬ 
turned home in high hopes of reunion with his beloved Lou- 
Lou after the days of separation, neither she nor his infant 
daughter were there to greet him. To add to his misfortune 
the grief-stricken parents could tell him nothing beyond the 
fact that Lou-Lou one morning left with her child to visit a 
neighbour and never returned. Lyong, heart-broken and too 
distracted for words himself, rushed out of the cottage in 
search of his wife and child. How his search ended or what 
became of him or his beloved Lou-Lou nobody to this day 

knows. 
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The gods of Bali thus succeeded in their nefarious design 
as far as the two principal characters of the tragedy were 
concerned. But with the innocent product of (heir love and 
devotion it seems they had no quarrel. We. therefore, skip a 
period of fifteen years and shift the scene of action to a kind 
of rocky forest miles away from the sea-coast and up near 
Bedoeloe, where we find a hermit’s cave in the rocks and the 
hermit himself is seen wearing a long, straggling beard, going 
his usual daily round, gathering wild berries and edible 


roots just enough to keep body and soul together. One 
morning, as he was returning to his cave after collecting roots 
and berries sufficient for his meagre midday meal, loand be¬ 
hold ! from out of nowhere there si rays into his sight a 
grown-up girl, in the first bloom of womanhood, with hair 
unkempt and body as naked as the day she was born, crooning 
an elfin melody and playing like a child with the little wild 
denizens of (he forest. So taken up was the forest maiden 
with her little forest friends that she was not aware of the 
presence of the old hermit until he had approached her 
placed his hand on her head, and gently stroked her hair 
The girl stood up with a start and took a step or two as if to 

Tua away from th e Grange figure that stood smiling beside 

Jiei. but the benign expression on the face of the dear old 

man made her hesitate a moment and seemed to allay her 

fears for she stood and looked at him in wild amazement 

and he at her whh p.ternal love and goodwill. To all his 

■questionings sl.e wildly glared at him and made short shrill 

noises in reply. However, amid al, her strange noises ,ho 

heimit recurrently heard one particular word. And that 
word was—Bou-Lou. at 

zrBB 

--- * srsTrtc seta 
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him round her waist and then smilingly held her hands. 
She stood still for a moment, looked at the loin-cloth with a 
queer expression, then, wrenching her hands from the her¬ 
mit’s hold, tore up the cloth in a wild rage and ran away 
from him shrieking. To cut the long story short, the hermit 
by sheer force of will and gentle persuasion at last succeeded 
in taming her wild spirit, and to such a degree that she went 
and lived with him in his rocky cave. There, after years of 


patient and persistent toil, he trained her to speak Balinese 
and acquire the simple ways and habits of a normal Balinese 
woman, and even let her move away from his forest retreat 
and make friends, one of whom, as we saw before, had learnt 
to take more than friendly interest in her. The guide told 
me that she had not yet quite got over her old wild ways 
and forest instincts, and when they hike possession of her 
she disappears for a few days, and once he actually saw her 
playing with her little forest friends near the grassy knoll 
beside the votive pillar, quite unconscious of a party of tour¬ 
ists he was conducting, standing by her and looking curious y 
at her. Reverting to her parents, it is said that on the lone y 
sandy shore of that little seaside Balinese village, where they 
lived and loved, two white spectral figures of a man and a 
woman are still to be seen on moonlight nights skimming 

lightly over the white sand, hand in hand. 

* To spend the glittering moonlight there 

Pursuing down the Soundless Deep, 

Where all lovely things, they say, 

In loveliness meet again, 

There Good Lyong and his Lovely Lou-Lou 
Are Types Eternal whose earthly copies were. 
With their time-tangled human love. 

The foolish broken things we knew. 

(The Belle of Bali} 
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NOTES 


OF STUDIES 

Francis Bacon, 1561-1626. one of the great names in the realm of 
English classical prose, is often onsidered the father of English 
philosophy. His strength of intellect and weakness of moral character 
provoked Pope s description of him as the wise*/, hrighest , meanest of 
man kind . A contemporary of Shakespeare, he was devoid of an 
emotional style. He cultivated a style of cold, dispassionate criticism, 
seeking to view with the “dry light” of the intellect every thing in 
the life of Nature and Man. His works include The Admncement of 
Learning , The Xonim Organum , The Neie Atlantis, but to the average 
reader he is best known for his Essai/s, the first small edition of 
which was issued in 1507. 

His style is terse: every word seems to be weighted with meaning. 
It is epigrammatic, being full of short, pointed sentences, conveying 
a contrast. It is aphoristic, i.e. full of aphorisms or short pithy 
sayings, which arc easily remembered and tripped off the tongue. 
The essay Of Studies is full of these aphorisms, which have passed 
into common quotation. Notice Bacon’s use of “of” instead of “on”, 
as used in modern times, in the title of the essay Of Studies. This is 
one instance among many of the archaisms of Bacon’s prose. But 
there is an astonishing terseness and aptness and freshness of illus¬ 
tration, which have kept Bacon’s Essays still popular. 

Bacon was a learned man and a scientist, a shrewd lawyer and Lord 
Chancellor in the reign of .Tames I. Accused of taking bribes, he was 

r“ . t0 I “ p, '! sonmei,t *>“» pardoned by the King, and spent 

Montaign^ 000 * ' ^ * nm * h » d » essayist in 

Page X 

Serve for delight , etc .—Bacon says that Studies are for personal 
enjoyment, social charm and helpfulness in business. 
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Disposition —Arrangement. 

Plots —Planning. 

Is the humour of a scholar —Shows the bias of mind or the 
eccentric character of a “bookish" man. (This peculiar use of humour 
is*found in the title of Ben Jonson’s famous play, Every man in his 
Humour. Compare the portrait of Fluellen in Shakespeare’s HenryrY, 
who cannot talk of wars and sieges except in terms of the military 
science of the days of the Roman Empire, though the invention of 
gunpowder had changed military science altogether) 

Give forth . at large—Set forth broad principles or theories 

which require to be narrowed down and applied to a particular case. 

Simple men admire them— These simple men are those who are 
neither crafty nor irise. Notice that this use of admire , in the sense 
of showing surprise or astonishment, is now practically obsolete. 
Usually admire is nearly equal to praise in meaning. 

Teach not their own use — 1 The application of book-learning is a 
matter of personal ability or power of decision, which does not lie 
in the books themselves, but beyond them. Many persons full of 
book-learning are simple, innocent souls in worldly matters, like 
Parson Adams in the extract from Fielding’s Joseph Andrews. 

Contradict and confute —Refute the arguments of others and cling 
to your own opinion ( rather than have an open mind on the subject ). 

Curiously —Carefully. 

Flashy —Insipid. 


Page 2 

Present wit —Ready wit. 

Natural j^ilosoply— Mechanics, physics, chemistry, etc. 

Aheunt studia in mom— Studies pass into character. 

Stond or impediment —Hindrance or obstruction. 

Bowlin ,/—A e-e played with a wooden ball rolled along the 

ground. 

Shooting— Archery. . . 

School inf’ll —Scholastics or mediaeval philosophers or logicuns 

famous for hair-splitting distinctions. 

Sectores —Hair-splitters ; people who ffiake " lce . j J 
splitting distinction. ( Literally : dividers of eumm.n-seed, nh.ch ,s 

the very smallest of seeds. ) 

Receipt— Cure, treatment. 
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II 

A FAIR AND HAPPY MILKMAID 

Thomas Ov erbury, 1581-1013, a Warwickshire man, was educated 
at Oxford and the Middle Temple. He opposed the marriage of his 
patron. Robert Carr, with the divorced Countess of Essex and on some 
pretext was imprisoned in the Tower of London, where he is believed 
to have been slowly poisoned by agents of the countess. He is 
chiefly remembered for a collection of Essays or Sketches, called 
Character*, on the model of those of the Greek philosopher 
Theophrastus (died 278 B. C.). Theophrastus drew portraits of 
several kinds of men from the moral or professional point of view. 
This sort of Character-E*my or sketch was favoured in the 17th 
century, and the inspiration of Theophrastus was caught by Joseph 
Hall (Character of Virtue* and Vice*, IGOS), Overbury and John Earlo 
(Microcosmographie, 1G2S) etc. Among these. Overbury is by far the 
best. There is wit and point in his drawings of character types, some 
of which he praises, while he condemns the vices of others. Overbury s 
Character* from a rapid survey of social types from the point of view 
of a cultured scholar and courtier, who was not much in love with the 
growing Puritanism of his time. Traces of the influence of Sidney’s 
Arcadia and Lyly's Euphues may be seen in Overbury s prose, viz. 
the use of conceits, antithesis, pathetic fallacy and hyperbole. The 
portrait of A Fair and Happy Milkmaid is rightly considered the best 
in Overbury’s picture gallery. 


Wench —Maid, damsel, maid-servant. 

Face-physic Medicine or treatment for the face and complexion- 
make-up. ’ 

Put out of countenance— Cause to be ashamed; drive back in 
confusion. 

conscious of * S ° " atUral S, '° “* — 

dotl^ M Mjr which is the 

co,o" 10 ‘ h interW ° VC " With gold or Sl1 ™' with figured 

silk-wonT' ° f >ke "'hid, is dcspoiicd from the 
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Rises with Chanticlere —Rises with the cock, i.e. at cock-crow. 
Chanticlere is an old French name for a cock from the circumstance 
of its crowing loud and clear ( clair, clear). We find the name in 
Chaucer's, Nuns Priest's Tale , where we meet with Chanticlere and his 
beautiful wife, Pertelote, most celebrated of all hens that have ever 
lived ! 


^^akes the lamb her curfew —Goes to her night's rest with the 
lamb. The curfew was a bell formerly rung in England, from 
William the Conqueror’s time, at 0 p. m. in winter and at 8 p. m. in 
summer, as warning for people to go to bed. (Curfew from French 
coucrefeu, cover the fire). 

So sweet a milk-press makes the milk whiter —The conceit of her 
white fingers adding to the whiteness and sweetness of the milk is a 
hyperbolical fancy caught from Sidney's Arcadia. 

Never came . taint it — 1 The author suggests she never used 

almond cream or perfumes to spoil the natural fairness, sweetness and 
fragrance of her hands. 

The gilded ears . .felled them —This is a fine example of pathetic 

fallacy. The ears of corn are endowed with the human desire to 
fall at the feet of the lovely girl and be carried prisoners by her ! 

Her breath is her own— i. e. she does not sweeten her breath with 
perfumes. 

Which scents . hay-cock —It smells of summer flowers or grass 

all the year round, like newly stacked hay. Hay-cock—A. conical pile 

of hay. 

Hard with labour, and soft with pity -Antithesis in the euphuistic 
vein. 

Merry wheel—The spinning wheel. 


Bestows —Spends. 

Bravery —Showiness, finery. 

The yarden . and suryery —She requires 

surgeon. Her work in the garden and the tending 
her in perfect health. 


neither doctor nor 
of the bee hive keep 


Dares go alone—She is not afraid of spirits, etc. 


rag f)nh/ a Fridays dream . superstition -She is afraid to give out 

the dreams she has on Friday nights as they are supposed to be under 
the influence of the goddess of love. 
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ON GOVERNMENT 


Joseph Addison, 1672-1710, son of an Anglican dean, was edu 
cated at the Charterhouse with his friend Steele, and at Oxford, 
where he became a Fellow. Distinguished as a classical scholar, he 
toured the Continent, 1609 to 1703, with a special pension from 
Government for the purpose, became famous with Campaign, 1704, a 
poem on Marlborough’s victory at Blenheim, joined Parliament and 
was soon appointed an under-secretary to the Whig cabinet of Queen 
Anne s reign. Between 1700 and 1711. he contributed a number 
of papers to Steele’s periodical. The Taller , and collaborated with 
him in the production of The Spectator in 1711-12. from which this 
essay is taken. He wrote a tragedy, Cato , in 1713, much praised at the 
time and equally condemned now. After other literary work, he again 
became a member of the Whig cabinet and married the Countess of 
Warwick. His last few years were saddened by quarrels with Steele 
and with Pope, who satirized him in the character of Atticus. 


The Spectator contains the best essays of Addison. It appeared 
daily. It purported to be conducted by a small club including Sir 
Roger de Coverley, Will Honeycomb and others, all imaginary charac¬ 
ters. Mr. Spectator himself, who was supposed to write the papers, was 
a man of travel and learning. The papers deal mainly with manners, 
morals and literature. Their object was to “enliven morality with 
wit and to temper wit with morality." Some of the papers consisted 
of essays and stories, and some took the form of letters, addressed to 
the editor, and of the latter’s comments on the same. Addison is justly 
praised by Macaulay for improving the moral tone of his time; and as 

ZTJ *V* Dr ' h ' 1S ° n wroto iu a fiimous Passage that, whoever 

^ ™\? 15te " itat,ous ’ must give his days and nights to the vol¬ 
umes of Addison. 


Page 5 

Form of religion . own country— i. c. the Church of England ( a 

ending of Catholicism and Protestantism) and a constitutional' 
Government under a Limited Monarchy and Parliament 

inJC‘"r! Wam »ow rather say: “I will always- 
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Page 6 

Polybius —212 (?) to 125 B. C. A Greek historian who wrote a 
history of the Roman wars against Carthage in his own time. He was 
■a great friend of man}' distinguished Romans of his day. 

Cicero —Marcus Tullius Cicero. 106-43 B. C., the greatest of 
Roman orators and a voluminous prose writer. 

The Consul —There were, however, always tiro consuls at a time 
who were supposed to divide between them the absolute royal power 
•once held by the kings at Rome. 

The Senate —The Roman Senate was one of the most illustrious 
.governing councils the world's history has seen. Usually it consisted 
of about 600 members, and the membership of the Senate became 
t pTactically the highest rank of nobility at Rome. 

Tribunes —These were officers created about 494 B. C. to watch 
•the liberties of the people and give them relief from the unjust 
administration of the laws. Gradually their number increased to 
•eight and their power extended over all political business. 

Ornaments . authority— Gradually the two consuls lost all real 

authority which, in matters of general administration, was exercised 
>by the Senate, except as regards the holding of election, passing of 
laws and declaration of war and peace, in which the opinion of the 
• democratic Assemblies prevailed. 

Page 7 

Suetonius —Suetonius Tranquillus died about 141 A. D. He wrote 
-the lives of the first twelve Roman Emperors. Many of these 
•emperors were despots and two of them viz. Nero and Domitian, 
•■could easily claim a leading place among the world's greatest tyrants. 

Where the prince is a man of wisdom and virtue— Addison is 
thinking of an emperor like Trajan ( died 117 A. D.). But there were 
-few emperors like Trajan or Marcus Aurelius, who were both good 
men and strong rulers. 

0 

Auyustu**- The first Roman Emperor. 63 B. C. to 14 A. D. He 
was a nephew of Julius Cmsar and a patron of poets like Vergil. He 
kept up the outward forms of the Roman Republic and the govern¬ 
ment was carried on ostensibly in the name of the Roman Senate, but 
the latter gradually turned to servile sycophancy and the democratic 

Assemblies were closed for ever. . 

Look upon Greece under its free States- Ancient Greece was divid¬ 
ed into innumerable city States, those most distinguished among them 
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being Athens, Sparta, Thebes, Corinth, etc. Freedom was jealously 
watched in ancient Greece, but after the loss of Greek independence 
at first to Rome, and much later to Turkey, the Greeks lost all 
national back-bone and independence, and were despised as cunning 
men and liars. ( Cf. the speech of the Pasha about the European 
Nations in the extract from Eoihen .) 



A MEDITATION UPON A BROOMSTICK 


Jonathan Swift, 1 (>67-174 b, was born at Dublin after his father's 
•death and belonged to a distinguished Royalist family of Yorkshire, 
being a cousin to Dryden. Congreve was his school fellow at 
Kilkenny Grammar School. Leaving Trinity College, Dublin, he 
became secretary to his uncle. Sir W. Temple, whose correspondence 
be edit ed in 16%; and in 1 (107 he wrote The Battle of the Book* (a 
satirical treatment of the controversy about the relative superiority 
•of ancient and modern authors). The Talc of the Tub , his celebrated 
.satire “on corruptions in religion and learning”, followed in 1704: 
About this time lie met Esther Jolmson (celebrated in his Journal to 
Stella under the name of Stella ) with whom lie entered on an extraordi¬ 
nary relation as lover and guardian. He became Dean of St. Patrick’s, 
Dublin, about 1700 but never succeeded in his ambition of becoming a 
bishop. Stella died in 1728, but another woman Esther Vanhomrigh 
•entered into his life in 1708 and fell deeply in love with him. She is 
•celebrated as Vanessa in his poem, Cade nun and Vanessa. Gullivers 
Travels which is his most famous work, and also a scathing satire of 
English Society and Government, appeared in 1720. 


A friend of Alexander Pope, the prince of satirical poetry at the 
Ume Dean Swift was probably the greatest of prose satirists that 
England has produced. He repelled men like Dr. Johnson, Macaulay 
and Thackeray by his ferocity, but his indignation against oppression 
was genuine. His writings were coarse, but never vicious. His prose 
is plain, pure and powerful; his politics were based upon common- 

sense, but he wrote generally in the Tory interest, while Addison and 
Steele championed the Whig cause. 


A Meditation upon a Broomstick , written 
-most powerful of his miscellaneous satires. 


about 1710, is one of the 
It is a fair specimen of 
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Swift’s caustic style, with a slightly allegorical tinge about it, as was- 
his way when not engaged in a direct attack. The Broomstick 
cleaning the impurity of the world but remaining impure itself, is to- 
Swift s mind a symbol of man in bis dotage. Swift was a lover of the 
concrete, and his concreteness brings him to a broomstick. 

Page lO 

I once knew . .forest —That is to say a sweeping-broom of lean,. 

bony twigs once flourished as a shrub with green leaves. 

A tree turned upside down —A tree with its natural order inverted' 
the roots being now in the air, and the leaves down on the ground. 

Reasoning vegetable —Swift sarcastically calls man a reasoning- 
vegetable. keeping up the parallel with the Broomstick which grows 
like a tree in the forest. It is more usual to call man a reasoning 
animal. 

Put on a periwig —From the reign of Louis XIV of France, who- 
was bald, it became a practice in Europe for men of the Court 
and the world of fashion to wear wigs, because the French King, the 
fountain-source of all fashion, did it. The fashion travelled down to 
England in the reign of Charles II, and the Judges of our High 
Courts still honour the custom. The wig used to be scented and 
powdered. There are various kinds of wigs. A periwig or peruke 
was a short wig. 

Page 11 

Like his brother-besom —Like his (i. e. man’s ) brother, broom¬ 
stick. 


PARSON ADAMS AND THE GHOSTS 

Henry Fielding, 1707-54, born in Somersetshire, was at Eton with, 
the elder Pitt and the elder Fox. He studied law but took t« 1,ter ^ 
lure writing first for the stage and then fiction. From h,s wife- 
Charlotte, he drew the characters of Sophia W catern in f 
, his masterpiece and a masterpiece among all novels andAmelia./The 
publication of Richardsons Pamela in 1740 , the hero meo. f wlmfc. 
Pamela Andrews, is a very virtuous maid-servant, troub } 
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addresses of her mistress’s son, Mr. B) provoked Fielding in 1742 to 
publish his Joseph Andrews, the hero of which is parodied as Pamela’s 
brother. The novel begun as a parody turned into a beautiful novel 
and Joseph Andrews, Fanny and Abraham Adams in their different 
ways are strikingly amiable characters. Joseph Andrews is dismissed 
from service for repelling the advances of the mistress of the family 
he served, viz. Lady Booby. Joseph, Fanny and Adams travel together 
and have many adventures, one of which is related in the passage 
given in this Miscellany. Lady Booby continues to trouble Joseph, but 
he is rescued by the arrival of Pamela l of Richardson’s novel ) and her 
husband Mr. B, whom Fielding called Squire Booby and makes out to 
be a son of Lady Booby. Joseph turns out to be not Pamela’s brother 
at all, but heir to a great family and is happily married to Fanny. 
The most amusing character of the story is Parson Adams. 


Fielding’s manner is vigorous and direct, humorous and clear, free 
from jargon, except for words like "beaus," "l)—", etc. The humour of 
Steele borders on pathos, that of Addison is both tender and satirical 
that of Swift is savage and full of mockery, that of Fielding is full of 
gentle banter and spirited joking. 


Page 12 

1'he seat of the Boobies— The country-seat. i. e. country residence 
of Sir Thomas Booby and Lady Booby, in whose family Joseph 
Andrews had formerly served as a domestic servant. 

As that is a ticklish name , etc .—Malicious people may call practical¬ 
ly all squires and country gentlemen Boobies and not this one family 
only. Notice Fielding himself has maliciously chosen the name Booby 
tor the employers of Ins Joseph Andrews and Richardson’s Pamela. 

ic lardson had consistently called the young squire of the family Mr 
B.and Fielding maliciously turned Mr. B. into Booby and his 
parents into Sir Thomas and Lady Booby. 

“Z'W ,he heaved. He— The use of inverted commas here is „n- 
necessary and is a mark of au earlier stj’le. 

T™^"^ 8- ; 525 456 B - 0,10 of ,he sre»‘ names in Athenian 

Jud wrote , e a* ‘1 the " : " 8 ° f th0 Porsi “" Invasion of Greece 

rl h p , gedy °“ tho 8ub i cc '- He :||3U " vote The Seven A„ain,l 
Thebes, Prometheus Bound, Ayamemnon, etc. 

Mitt on—The great Epic poet, author of Comas, Lyndas Paradise 
Lost, etc., for the latter part of his life totally blind. He was blind 
" ^ en wrote about this darkness visible. 
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Darkness visible —An expression in Milton's Paradise Lost , Book I 
It is an oxymorontic expression, the adjective and noun being contras¬ 
ted in meaning. Compare palpable darkness , darkness so gross, that 
you can feel it. 

Page 13 

Crab-stick —Stick made out of the crab-tree, which is a wild and 
bitter apple. 

Page 14 

Kst hie, est animus lucis etc .—Quoted from Horace, Epistles, Book 
I, meaning “such is my mind, such as to despise the light, and such as 
to believe that that honour which it strives for can well be purchased 
with life itself." 

L — d —Lord. 

He had no sooner spoke —Colloquial for spoken. Cf. Byron, “The 
idols are broke in the temple of Baal" ( The Destruction of Senna¬ 
cherib ). 

Page IS 

Spindle-shanked— Having long slender legs, like spindles. 

Beaus —Fops. ( The proper plural is beaux). 

Petit-mailres—( French ) Literally small masters or petty lords, but 
generally meaning dandies, coxcombs. 

Page 17 

Exorcisms —Formula for exorcising or driving out evil spirits. 


VI 


A CITY NIGHT-PIECE 

This is one of Oliver Goldsmith's Chinese letters ( i. e. letters 
supposed to have been written by a Chinese visitor in England to- 
friends in China ). which began to appear in The Public Ledger in 1 <60, 
and were afterwards published under the title. The Citizen of th- 
World. The author, then thirty-two years old, lived in a London garret 
and wrote for the newspapers. The son of a poor Protestant Irish 
clergvman, ugly with small pox marks from his school-days, and gn on 

tfE of Indolence, with nil his hard struggle for hfe, he has 
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immortalized himself in literature as a poet ( The Traveller and The 
Denoted Village. ). dramatist ( The Good-Natured Man and She Stoop # 
to Conquer ), essayist (The Citizen of the World) and novelist ( The 
Vicar of Wakefield). This novel gives an interesting and humorous 
picture of the family life of an Anglican clergyman in the country 
and is largely autobiographical, like the essays. His death in 1774 
called forth a famous epitaph from his friend. Ur. Johnson. 


Goldsmith is both humorous and pathetic in his essays, which- 
are also full of social satire. A City Night-Piece gives a picture of 
London as seen at night, the author leaving his books and taking a 
stroll through the streets of London. The concluding paragraphs of 
this essay bear witness to the humanity and sympathy with human 
distress that distinguished Goldsmith. He was opposed to sham 
sentimentalism, which was much in fashion in his day. Behind all 
his writing can be seen the ideal of simplicity in accordance with 
nature. The a thor is first impressed with the profound solitude of 
London streets at night and then dismayed with the amount of filthy 
distress and destitution he finds scattered round about him. 


Page 18 

The page of antiquity —Ancient authors. 

Sallies of. . genius —The wit of modern writers. 

What cities , etc.— Goldsmith is thinkiug of cities of the past that- 
were once at the zenith of their glory but are now ruined, e. g. 
Babylon, Nineveh, Persepolis, Tyre, Carthage, etc. 

Page 19 

Here stood their citadel , etc. —Macaulay in his Essay on Jfanke's. 
History of the Popes has a parallel passage. He imagines a New 
Zealander, some thousand years hence, standing on a broken arch of 
London Brigade and contemplating the ruins of St. Paul’s in the midst 
of a vast solitude. Macaulay is there dwelling on the antiquity of the 
city of Rome (often called the Eternal City ), whose glories, though 
far more ancient than London, he thinks, will continue for ever as 
the seat of the papal power, after London is ruined under Thames 

Tl™; o Cf ; P,os P ero ’ s f:imous speech in Shakespeare’s Tempest 
Act IV be. 1, “And like the baseless fabric of this vision, etc.” 

Poor shivering females—A painful picture of these unfortunate 
uomen, whoso virtue has been sacrificed to the lust of licentious- 
meu, occurs m The Deserted Village , 11. 326-332. 
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Fluttered into beaut 1 /—Flattered by false lovers into believing 
themselves to be beautiful. 

117/// teas 1 born. etc .—The author reproaches himself with his 
helplessness in relieving misery (a favourite theme with him ) and he 
contrasts the neglect of the sufferings of the poor with the artificial 
sympathy shown by the world for the pretentious misfortunes of the 
rich. 

Page 20 

Why was this heart, etc .—Goldsmith here shows in his own person 
very much of the character of the Man in Black, one of the leading 
portraits in The Citizen of the World. 


VII 


A RETROSPECT 

This is an extract from the famous Autobiography of Edward 
Gibbon. 1737 04, generally considered the greatest of English histori¬ 
ans. Born of a good family at Putney, educated at Westminster and 
Magdalen College, Oxford, he became a Catholic as a youth of sixteen 
and was sent by his father to Lausanne in Switzerland to recover his 
Protestantism. The result was scepticism in religion. Here he fell in 
love with Suzanne Curchod (afterwards Madame Necker, the wife of 
the last premier of an independent French Monarchy, and the brilliant 
mother of a more brilliant daughter, Madame De Stael). Gibbon makes 
a reference to this his “first and only love” in the extract selected 
for this Miscellany. Like a truly obedient son, he renounced his love, 
as he had renounced his Catholicism, and returned to England in 17.->8. 

Later, in Rome, he was inspired to commence the great work of his 

life, The Decline and Fall of the Homan Empire , while “musing amid 
the ruins of the Capitol", as he himself tells us. Rightly considered 
the greatest historical work in English, covering a period of thirteen 
centuries, this History appeared in two volumes in 177G and 17H8. The 
History is marked by lucidity, completeness and substantial accuracy, 
though in the latter respect, it is now superseded by later works. 
The "principal criticism made against it was his prejudice against 
Christianity and a want of sympathy with man in his nobler impulses. 
To Gibbon, history was “little more than a register of the crimes, 
follies, and misfortunes of mankind”. 
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He refers in his Autobioyraphy to the attacks made on his History. 
In 1883, Gibbon retired to Lausanne after sitting for a few years in 
Parliament, and it was at Lausanne he completed his History. Later, 
he returned to England and passed most of his time at the house of his 
friend John Baker Holroyd, Earl of Sheffield, to whom a tribute is 
paid in this passage. His Autobiography was compiled by Lord Shef¬ 
field, his literary executor, from six different sketches left by him in 
an unfinished state. The first edition of it appeared in 17%. A modest 
unaffected tone characterizes the A utobioyraphy. The author describes 
the years of preparation through which he went for his great History. 
The sincerity of his revelations is full of real soberness, and, while it 
is a straightforward record of a studious life, it is one of the most 
brilliant and inspiring autobiographies in English literature. 

Page 21 

/ have drawn, etc. —I owe much to fortune. 

Double fortune —First being born in a free and cultured country, 
and secondly being born of a wealthy and honourable family. 

Of an unit , etc. —Of one in a million. 

Hie mums, etc.— Quoted from Horace’s Epistles, Book I, meaning, 
“Let this be your bronze wall of defence: not to have a guilty con¬ 
science, nor to blench at any fault.” 

Some Jiowers of fancy, etc.— Gibbon feels that by accident ho might 
have been deprived of some qualities of imagination or emotionalism 
(which though not true to reason, are pleasing and elevating), while 
trying to root out all prejudice, in the quest of a cold rationalism. 


Adequate supply— Steady and sufficient income. 

Since the failure of my first wishes—' This refers to Gibbon’s early 

passion for Susanne Curchod, whom he renounced to please his 
father. 


A f ^ tatlOH men of letters— Liter-ary men often complain (more in 
the 18th century than now) that in taking up Literature as a profes¬ 
sion, they have taken up a thankless career, the returns of which are 

more shadowy than substantial. Gibbon does not admit the truth of 
this complaint* 


Freedom —Frai 




ess. 


Provoked an implacable tribe- Called forth attacks of enemies who 
could never be placated, such ns Lord Hailes and Person. Gibbon 
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replied to his critics only when Henry E. Davies impugned not his re¬ 
ligion but “his fidelity as a historian”. 

Page 23 

The patronage of English literature, etc. —There was a time when no 
hook could be published iD a profitable way, without finding some 
patron and dedicating the book to him in return for some reward. 
Pope was the first English poet who made a fortune without any 
patronage except that of publishers and readers. 

Golden mediocrity —The golden mean, so much praised by Aris¬ 
totle and Horace, being neither very rich (which will make a man 
idle and luxurious) nor very poor (which will leave him no leisure 
for any noble literary work). The expression itself is borrowed from 
Horace’s “aurea mediocritas”, golden mediocrity. 

Allow fifteen years— Unfortunately he died within six or seven 
years after the completion of his History, while this particular passage 
was written soon after the History labours were over. 

Most agreeable of his long life— i. e. life after sixty. Fontenelle, 
1H57-1757, a centenarian was a nephew of Corneille, the French 
tragedian. A scholar who attacked the Ancients in the quarrel 
rersus the Moderns, he failed on the stage, wrote Dialogues of the 
Dead in the manner of Lucian, turned to science, became at first the 
Secretary of the French Academy of the Sciences and finally its 
President. 

Eloquent historian of nature— Probably Linnaeus, 1707-1778, the 
father of modern Botany, and most eminent naturalist of Gibbon’s 

time. He was a Swede. ‘ ' * ‘ 

Voltaire _1694-1778, one of the eminent philosophers of the 

French Revolution. He was a sceptic, with a loose belief in God, 
but condemning all religions as superstitious. He wrote tragedies, 
histories, philosophy, letters, etc. 

flume _ David Hume, 1711-1770, an eminent Scotch historian and 

•philosopher. He wrote a famous History of England ant Philosophical 
essays, including an Essay on the Unman Understanding. Like Gibbon 

sind Voltaire, Hume was a sceptic. • ' • 
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MB. COLLINS PROPOSES 

Jane Austen, 1775-1817. born at Stevcnton m Hampshire, <>f 
which her father was rector, lived an uneventful life at Hath, 
Southampton, and Winchester where she died. She was a great writer 
about little things. She rescued the English novel from sentimentality 
by her quiet observation of the little things of life and by a gentle 
sense of humour which is well illustrated in the extract chosen for 
this Miscellany. It is a chapter from her most popular novel Pride 
and Prejudice . the earliest of her novels from the point of view of 
composition (17%), but not the first in publication, because the 
publishers would not publish it until she had established her fame 
by her inferior work Sense and Sensibility , 1811. Pride and Prejudice 
followed in 1813, Mansfield Par/.- in 1814, Emma in 1815, Northanyer 
Abbey and Persuasion after her death, in 1818. There is a charming 
sweetness about all her work and Sir Wither Scott envied her great 
skill in evolving such an easy style in a novel of manners of the 
English country-side with no other adventure than a ball or a tea- 
party and nothing more sensational than a marriage or an elopement 
Walks, tea parties, dinner-parties and balls form the staple of her 
novels with the charming conversation that ensues in such scenes, 
►die is a genius in the manipulation of dialogue between persons of 
refined taste and culture. 

1 he secret of Jane Austen s success lies in the fact that she de¬ 
scribes only those types of character and manners of the upper middle 
class in the country, the families of country squires and rectors, which 
* hc knew intimately well. She has great powers of observation and 
humorous description and she shows a restrained irony and sarcasm in 
a her novels Limited though her range of characters is, in that nar¬ 
row held, she has become the queen of woinen novelists of all time. 

^ Benuet ,ive at Longbpurn, with no male heir but. 
Auth five daughter, who are. to be disposed of. The problem of 

Mrs. Bennet was how to dispose of these daughters when they have 
no dowry worth mentioning and when, for failure of a imfte hoirj tlfe 
Jit p roP erty, which is “entailed" by the. capricious will of so* 
mote ancestor, is to pass* over to the nearest male relation viz the 
pompous and obsequious clergyman, Mr. Colling 
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Page 24 

Leave of absence —i. e. from his parish church under the patronage 
of Lad}’ Catherine de Bourgh. 

Hope for nour interest with Hour fair daughter, etc. —May I hope 
that you will use your influence with your daughter ? 

Dear ma'am —This will appear too cold and formal an address on 
the part of a daughter to a mother in modern times. 


However //our . dissemble —Though your feelings of delicacy may 

lead you to conceal it. 

Run a wag with bg mg feelings —Overwhelmed with my feelings. 

Set the example of matrimony— Matrimony being one of the sacred 
rites of the church, it is his duty as a clergyman to exhort the young 
men and women of his village to marry, and being young himself, he 
must set a good example, the church of England taking it as a virtue 
in a clergyman to marry. Compare Goldsmith’s Dr. Primrose in 
The Vicar of Wakefield. 

Page 26 

Quadrille—A game of cards, played by four persons with forty 
cards, fashionable in the 18th century. 

Pool—A set of players at quadrille, or the stakes in the game of 
quadrille. 

Silence and respect , f/c.-Mr, Collins speaks this in his real charac¬ 
ter of a servile flatterer of his patroness. 

Page 28 

To prevent . otherwise— To prevent your becoming poor by 

marrying a poor girl like me, when you could become richer, by marry¬ 
ing a girl with a dowry. 

Satisfied the delicacy, etc,— His feelings of self-reproach at taking 
away the estate of the Bennet girls (under the Law of Entails) on the 
death of their father should be now quieted, as he has the consolation 
of having made an attempt to marry one of the girls. 

Page 29 

It is bg no means , etc,—' This is silly language to use towards a lad> 
one is courting. But Collins is such a prig ! 

Portion —Dowry, 
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IX 

QUEEN ELIZABETH AND AMY ROBSART 


Sir Walter Scott, 1771-1832, was one of the first writers of what 
we call Historical novels and remains the greatest writer of this class 
of fiction. Scott studied for the bar hut took to literature. He 
collected and published ballads and tales of the English Border, in 
1802, under the title. Border Minstrels//. Then followed his verse talcs 
(partly historical, partly romantic). The Lay of (In Lout Minstrel, 
Mar mi on. The Lady of the Lake, etc. 


In 1800, he became partner in the publishing business of Ballantyne 
and Co. In 1812, he purchased his famous country estate of Abbotsford 
and in 1814, on the rise of Byron, he turned to prose fiction with his 
Waverify. Some thirty novels, mostly historical romances, appeared in 
the series famous as the Waverley Novels. Some of the earliest of 
them are really novels of Scottish manners and are considered his best. 


Scott had a vast range of characters. His strength lies in the de¬ 
lineation of (1) historical figures, like Elizabeth, Richard I, etc., 
(2) humorous peasant and adventure characters, chiefly Scots, and, 
<3) eccentric men and women, like Meg Merrilies in Guy Manneriny. 
The bankruptcy of Ballantyne and Co. ruined Scott. The heroic 
effort to pay off bis creditors by the sale of the Waverley novels (the 
creditors being finally paid in full by the sale of his copyrights after 

his death) is one of the most romantic incidents in the history of 
literature. 


T“ Kenilworth, Chapter XXXIV, we have this situation of en¬ 
thralling interest. Queen Elizabeth, to whose hand in marriage the 
ambitious Earl of Leicester aspired, and Amy Robsart, his secretly 
married wife, meet by accident in a grotto at Kenilworth on the Earl’s 
•estate where the queen is received with all kinds of pageantry. 
The meeting occurs at a psychological moment, a few minutes after 
Leicester has made his declaration of love to the queen. 


The events of Kenilworth cannot bo taken as having happened 
exactly as related. The story in brief is that Queen Elizabeth never 
married but was believed to be about to marry Robert Dudley, Earl 
of Leicester, already married secretly to Amy Robsart, who was kept 
concealed at Cummor Hall. The Earl’s steward, Richard Varney, 
(he villain of the story, failed to poisou her, and she escaped secretly 
to Kenilworth where she meets the queen and implores her protection. 
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But Varney represents her to be his wife. Leicester afterwards con¬ 
fesses and is disgraced, but meanwhile Varney has contrived to murder 
Amy Robsart with the Earl’s half-hearted consent. Tressilian, her 
former lover, and Sir Walter Raleigh arrive too late to save her. 

Page 30 

Yeomen, rangers, etc. —Servants in charge of the hunt. 

Another chase in view —Leicester had a bigger game in view. His 
red ‘‘hunt” was for the heart of the queen. 

Hunter —Horse used for hunting. 

The Hope of France, etc. —The French Protestants (called the 
Huguenots) looked for support from Elizabeth against the Catholic 
government of France, and the Dutch Protestants, who had rebelled 1 
from Spain, expected her support. She helped them secretly. 

Dudley— The family name of the Earl of Leicester. 

Page 31 

Hapless...rival—The unfortunate Amy Robsart. 

Druidical monuments, etc.—Huge rock monuments, like those at 
Stonehenge, supposed to be the work of the ancient British priests 
called Druids, before the Roman invasion of great Britain. Some of, 
them were balanced on a small point of rock and so were called 
rocking stones. 

Cupid —The Roman God of Love. 

Hercules —According to Greek and Roman Mythology, the strong¬ 
est man that ever lived, famous for his twelve labours. 

Xuma and Eycria—Humn was the second king of ancient Rome, 
who devised the Roman laws and religion and was assisted in this work 
by his wife Egeria, who was believed to be a naiad or river nymph. 


Such an antique disguise, etc.— Amy had dressed like a Greek nymph 
or demi-goddess, that she might escape notice among the crowds of 
people, many of whom were also clothed in various fancy dresses (i.e. 

as masquers and revellers). 


Page 33 

She were best to say— What would be best for her to say. 


Page 34 

Master Tressilian— Tressilian had been Amy’s lover before her 
marriage with Leicester, 
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A vouches —Acknowledges, confesses. 

Page 35 

The theme liken thee —When the subject pleases you. (This use of 
like is now obsolete.) 

Taken no keep —Takes no thought, takes no notice. 

Page 36 

Pleasanre —(Obsolete) Pleasure ground. 

Page 37 

That lout trumpet —The trumpet sounded on the day of the Last 
Judgment by God’s angels. 

Thy father *—His father, the Duke of Northumberland, had been 
executed in 1553 for supporting Lady Jane Grey’s attempt to become 
Queen in succession to Edward VI. 

Page 38 

Sentence of my peer*— He claimed trial before his peers or equals 
i. e. in this caso. the House of Lords. 

Attach— Arrest. 

Boleyns —The family of Queen Elizabeth's mother. 

It in like —It is likely. 

Page 39 

Minion —Properly a durliny, but here a term of rebuke. 

Page 40 

I/itf confidant— Richard Varney. 

Beshrew me— (Obsolete) Curse me. 

Dinlrautjht —Distracted. 

Safely bestowed —Lodged in a safe place. 


POETRY AND THE POET 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 1772-1834, would have been famous as a 

poet OS °Sr' D oet ^ 'a?" “ 7^' “" d “ S “ Critic ' had ho "°‘ boon a 

poet. The poet in him threw his other qualities in the shade He 

was educated at Christ's Hospital, where Lamb was one of his fellow 

pupils, and at Cambridge with Southey as a contemporary. Coleridge 
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and Southey devoted themselves to “Pautisocracy” which was to bean 
ideal communistic state to be planted in the virgin soil of America* 
With this view they proceeded to Bristol, but proceeded no further, as 
two Bristol girls, who were sisters, married and carried them off in 
triumph to London, and “Pantisocracy” ended for ever. 

In 1795 Coleridge came under the influence of Wordsworth. The 
two poets brought out in 1798 the Lyrical Ballads which revolution¬ 
ized the methods of English poetry. Wordsworth discovered wonder 
and mystery in commonplaces of nature and Coleridge discovered 
beauty in the supernatural world, the latter’s contribution to the 
volume being the Rime of the Ancient Mariner and the Nightingale. 
His other poems Christ ahel, Kubla Khan, etc., show his marvellous 
faculty of making the fantastic more credible than the reab 

His prose includes, among other books, Bioyraphia Literaria and 
Lectures on Shakespeare, published after his death. The Bioyraphia 
Literaria consists of essays, philosophical and autobiographical. They 
explain his distinction between Fancy and Imagination, and expound 
his views on Kant and other German philosophers. Among other 
things, he also criticizes Wordsworth’s theories of poetry. 

Coleridge had the happy knack of quarrelling with his best 
friends, neglecting his family, and consoling himself with opium. 


Page 42 

Brings dignity, etc— Here Coleridge is not addressing himself 
to the intellect of the reader, but rather to his imagination. The 
general idea is that (1) man has various faculties and (2) the ideal poet 
co-ordinates and subordinates these faculties to each other according to 

their value. 

lie diffuses, etc. —The poet blends and mingles into each other the 
various faculties by the exercise of a higher creative Imagination 
which is synthetical (i. e. has the power of combining separate ele¬ 
ments of thought into a whole). 

Reveals itself, etc.- Shows unity in diversity and diversity in unity 
and reconciles the concrete to the abstract, the form to the concept 
the individual instance to the type of class it represents, and discovers 
a sense of strangeness and originality in the commonplace (>. e. as 

Wordsworth did). . 

Sir John Davies —1569-1625, a poet of the school of Spenser wit i 
a metaphysical bias, wrote Orchestra, 1596, a poem in seven line 
stanzas, in which nature’s phenomena are reduced to an orderly dance, 
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;ind Xosce Te Ipsum (Know Thyself) on the nature of man and tho 
immortality of the human soul. It is to this latter poem that Coleridge 
is referring here. 

Page 4 3 

She —The human soul (regarded as feminine from the Latin word 
anima). 

Sublimation —(A term used by the ancient Alchemists) Purifica¬ 
tion by transforming a thing into a vapour by the application of heat 
and then condensing it with cold. 

Poetry is the blossom, etc .—This sentence is often quoted. If 
philosophy means knowledge, poetry means the perfume or the cream 
■of all knowledge. (The poet must have knowledge because without it 
he could not see unity in diversity and diversity in unity, etc.) 

Automaton —Self-moving machine. 


Proteus —A Sea-God of Greek and Roman mythology, who could 
change himself into any shape. 

What great men —Coleridge is expressing the thoughts, almost 
repeating the words, which Vergil used about Italy in the Georgies , 
Book I. Vergil acclaims Italy as the great mother of heroes; Coleridge 
apostrophizes England as the mother of great poets. 

We must be free, etc .—Quoted from a well-known sonnet of Words¬ 
worth. 


XI 

DREAM-CHILDREN : A REVERIE 

Charles Lamb, 1775-1834, was born in London and lived in 
London nearly all his life, being employed in the London office of the 
East India Company. At Christ’s Hospital, he had Coleridge as a fel¬ 
low student. His lifd was clouded with misfortunes and disappoint- 
ments. In a fit of madness his sister Mary killed her mother in 1796, 
and Lamb devoted his life to the tender care of his sister, and for her 
sake he sacrificed his own matrimonial happiness. His disappointment 
in loveis reflected in Dream Children and in his famous poem, The Old 

■ T* f™** 1 . 1798 - His reading and friendships and devotion to his 
sister filled all his life. With his sister he wrote Tales from Shakespeare , 
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1807. He took a great interest in Elizabethan literature and, in 1808, 
published his Specimens of English Dramatic Poets. 

Lamb was the most amiable of English essayists and is considered 
the greatest master in the craft of the familiar essay. Many of his- 
essaysare autobiographical. He returned to Montaigne’s personal style, 
though he wrote in the character of Elia. Elia is Lamb himself. The 
name was borrowed from that of an office acquaintance. These essays 
were originally contributed to the London Magazine and were collected 
together and published under the title of Essays of Elia in 18*23. A 
second series was published in 1833; His delicate and sympathetic 
power of interpreting the spirit of a locality, a house or a person was 
best exhibited by him under a hazy reminiscent mood. The Essays 
reveal as a delicatelj T sensitive and whimsically humorous- 

personality. He I ns a fanciful rambling, garrulous manner, and 
according to the situ .tion he is grave or gay, humorous or pathetic. 
Most of the essays reveal Lamb himself, his family and friends and^ 
his beloved London. Of informal essay, there are but few examples 
and these view an old subject from a new angle, a personal point of 
view, e. g. All Pool's Day , Valentine s Day , Grace before Meat , etc. Ml. 
E. V. Lucas, who among modern essayists approaches most the style of 
Lamb, has published a very entertaining life of this most entertaining 


of English essayists. 

In Dream Children: A Reverie , we have a very fanciful reverie 
indeed. The author in a reverie talks with two of his children who 
were never born, because he never got married. But lie “had loved a 
love once, fairest among women”. She is here called Alice. Of Alice 
lie thinks and of her children he dreams till one of them rudely tells 
him that “the children of Alice call Bartrum father!” These children 
are dream-children,-they are what they might hare been. Lamb is 
dozing in the dreamland of “what might have been ! The prose o 
this essay is very melodious. Mark especially the beautiful close o 
the essay. There are no paragraphs, the whole essay being a long sus¬ 
tained talk to the children. 


Page 45 . , 

My little ones —The children of his fancy-Lamb never 
Grandmother Field— Lamb’s grandmother, Mary Iield, hous 


keeper at Balkesware in Hertfordshire. . 

The ballad of the Children in the HW-An old English ballad^ 
about 1595, included in Percy's Relique*. The story of the ballad lias 
that an old gentleman on his death-bed put his tiro children (a son and 
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a daughter) in charge of his brother, who for greed of their property 
hired ruffians to kill them in a wood. One of the murderers killed the 
other and the children were saved but finally perished in the forest and 
robin redbreasts covered them up with leaves. 


Alice —Alice and 


John arc the names of Lamb's dream children. 


Page 46 

Abbe// —Westminster Abbey, in which so many illustrious Eng¬ 
lishmen have been buried. 

Tawdry —The etymology of this word is interesting. It was appli¬ 
ed to trinkets, ribbons, etc., bought at the fair of Saint A mire,/, of 
which Tawdry is a corruption. 

The Psalter —The book of Psalms in the Bible. 

Ihe 1 irelve Ctesars —The earliest of the Roman Emperoi*s from.- 
Augustus to Trajan whose biographies were written by Suetonius. 

Page 47 

Dace— A small fresh water fish. 

Busy-idle —(Oxymoron) Busy in an idle way. 

'Iheir unde. John L. —Lamb’s eldest brother. He died in 1 k*>I _ 

Page 48 


Sw.h a distance : This wistful thought is often present in 

Lamb and is quite in harmony with the sad tone of this essay. 

The fair Ahce W—n— Alice Winterton under which name Lamb 
alludes to Ann Simmons, the lady he loved but could not marry on ac- 

jjount of his s,ster’s madness. Bart rum was the real name of the hus¬ 
band of Alice Winterton". 


Lethe The river of oblivion in the lower world 

Ch: ' r,CS L ' ,mb ' 8 Si8t ° r U referred to 


XII 


A VILLAGE PARABLE 

ea * Ne ", co,ie8e - ■-<*- 
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1^02. Returning to London in 1803, he became a lecturer on moral 
philosophy and took his place as one of the wittiest men in Whig 
•circles, and a brilliant conversationalist. 

In 1807, he published Letters of Peter Plymley in defence of Catho¬ 
lic Emancipation. These letters purport to be written by a fictitious 
Peter Plymley, to his fictitious brother in the country, the Rev. Abra¬ 
ham Plymley, supporting Catholic Emancipation. Peter examines the 
arguments of his brother in favour of the perpetuation of the 
disabilities of the Roman Catholics one by one and demolishes them 
with a good deal of good sense, wit, and humour. Sydney Smith’s 
parable is about Ireland and illustrates what a Liberal like him 
naturally felt about Irish discontent. His sarcasm is as biting as 
•Swift’s. 

Page 50 

Parable —A fable or story, of something which might have 
happened, told to illustrate some truth. 

Lord Hawkesbury —Probably an imaginary character. 

The fourth Street— Ireland. The other three streets are England. 
Scotland and Wales. 

As the most sacred , etc .—This is bitterly sarcastic. Custom became 
:a religion with these oppressors. 

As an abolitionist —As one who sought a repeal of what had be¬ 
come a religious obligation. 

That they may be allowed —We should rather say “might be allow- 

•ed”. 

At the bottom of the table —The host and chief guests sit at the top 
of the table, meaner people and dependants at the bottom of the 

.table. 


XIII 

A CHAPTER OX HATS 

James Henry Leigh Hunt . 1784-1850, was. like Lamb and Coleridge, 
•educated at Christ's Hospital. He edited the Examiner m I808 and 
the Reflector in 1810, and was imprisoned for :l , * b i el lI ° n th ® * 
Regent, which brought him the sympathy of Byron, Shelley and Keats. 
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He published his chief poem the Story of Bimini. in 181(5, and some 

smaller but better known poems, like A bon But Adhem. He is known 

best, however, for his Essays and other prose works like Imagination 

and Fancy, 1844. 117/ and Humour , 184(5, Men, Women and Book*, 1H17, 

A Jurat Honey from Mount Ilybla, 1848, etc. His importance lies in the 

wide range of his critical work and in his development of the Essay. 

Mr. A. C. Ward says, “If Lamb were wholly withdrawn from us, we 

could get along pretty well with Leigh Hunt, for his essays too are 

fit to satisfy us in many moods.” But his literary interests were 

divided with politics, while Lamb’s only love was the Familiar Essay. 

The best of Leigh Hunt's essays appeared in The Indicator. 
1819-1821 • 

Pag© 52 

A certain insolence—‘ “Insolence" is used in the twofold sense of 

’frL S . t i lte of not being accustomed to, or being a stranger to, 
and (2) Pride. w v 

Marmot —A rodent animal, about the size of a rabbit. 

. pronounced Till the hat is approved as fit and graceful. 

I his fop oj a stranger —This strange foppish thing. 

The S e wore formerly lads kept to lean, a trade under 
some master; they l.ved and boarded with him usually for seven years. 


ZW«-Sunday being a holiday, Monday is a day of greater toil 
i, charmer -His sweetheart, Jane or Susan, as the case might be. 

l tu ,e 8 e POtt s- . ,,a ^~ Before tIlG nap of the hat (i. e. the glossy 

cloth surface) is spoilt by the rain. M *' 

Like a suburb comet —Like a comet in the sky in the suburbs 
(The apprentice is taking his holiday stroll in the suburbs.) 
Problematical —Doubtful. 

Cocked hat Old fashioned three-cornered hat. 

Beadle—A petty officer in a church or parish. 

built b;^ "'bom a Hospital was- 


Chimney-tops with a border— Top-hats. 

Mr. Stothard —Thomas Stothard 17^ iftfu • , 

He produced a series of designs for the tv, 834 ’ d ® 8 !f ner aud PW ter - 

and illustrations for Bell’s pS! and tfc® v? * l<i T Countrt/ M <*azinr 
Magazine . the Xoveliat's Library or Novelist's 
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We must . knave —We must give vent to our sense of annoyance 

with this treacherous thing. (The hat is called a knave and so humor¬ 
ously spoken of as masculine.) 

The communer with his lining —The man who communes with the 
lining of his hat. 

Page 56 

Deary me —Dear me ! 

In the play —Some popular play of Leigh Hunt’s time now 
'forgotten. 

Moulded on, etc .—'These verses and the following one are pro- 
'hably quoted or parodied from the above mentioned play. 

Old nurse, etc .—Our old friend of school-days, viz., the school 


cap. _t • i 

Triars dress —The uniform worn by boys of Christ s Hospital 

"(Leigh Hunt’s School). 

Page 57 r 

The god of travellers —Because Mercury was the messenger of 

-Jupiter, both being gods of classical mythology. 

Phrygian ancestors -The Romans claimed to have descended from 
.Aeneas, who was a Trojan, i. e. a Phrygian, Troy being a town in 

FhT> Canora— A Venetian sculptor, born in 1757. He sculptured many 

theological subjects. 1 - , ~ 

Paris —The Trojan prince who carried off Hekn, the Spar a, 
queen, and tints caused the war between the Greeks and the Trojan., 

-described in the Iliad*. 

Dante and Petrarch -1 talian poets. Dante, “ f his 

Divine Comedy and Petrarch, 1304-1374, wrote sonnets in honour of Ins 

Both were most distinguished in then ait, Thivles 

Philip // 4Spam -The only son of the famous Emperor Charles 

V of Spain and Austria. ^ 

Page 5 8 - 

Triple-daring-mmng in three corners. 

Clerical —Belonging to a clergyman. 


• - 


u 


: i 


4 
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Page 59 

His Crown Imperial —Sarcastically used of his hat, which was a 
pledge of his authority. (His authority suffered a diminution with the 
change of shape of his hat.) 

Capital —The top part of a column or pillar. 

Had not net lost . etc .—Parody of certain lines in the description of 
Satan and the fallen angels in Milton’s Paradise Lost , Hook I. 

Emperor Paul— 1754-1801, son of the Empress Catherine II, had 
to abdicate from the throne. He was strangled in a scuffle. 

Cortes —The old Parliament of Spain and Portugal. 

Be corned —Put on your hat. 


Page 60 

look . receiving/ it —Claimed it 

given. 


instead of having it voluntarily 


Quaker A member of the Society of Friends, a religious body 
started by George Fox. Quakers do not take off their hats even in the 
presence of Royalty, and a story is related of King Charles II taking 
Ins own hat in conversation with Sir William Penn, the Quaker 
because the latter would not, remarking that in the royal palace only 
<me person must have his head "covered” at a time ! ’ 


XIV 

4 

GOLDSMITH 

a b0r " »* York, and some time 

fcecretaij of Legation in London and in Spain, made his n ime first 

ifSSSSsSSrrrBSz 

liest writers of the modern shorUtofy. " '" g "“ S “‘ S ° °" C °' * hc ° nr ‘ 

Tbe’i?' 1 ?, the conclu si°n of his Lift of 

*.&»«** "ritten by 

* “ 1849 ■“« 
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Page 61 

Vicar of Wakefield —Goldsmith’s novel of perennial interest 
written in 17G4, and published in 1760. The hero is Dr. Primrose, a 
clergyman of the Church of England. There are many pleasant episodes 
and humorous characters. 

The Village Pastor —The Pastor in Goldsmith’s poem, The Desert¬ 
ed Village, who is said to be modelled on Goldsmith’s own father. 

Present religion , etc .—Both Dr. Primrose (in The Vicar of Wake¬ 
field) and the Village Pastor are very pious men and the writer seems 
very sincere in drawing these pious and amiable characters, and it 
must be presumed the author must have had experience of that piety 
and sincerity himself. 

Travelling companions , etc .—Goldsmith did a lot of travelling, as a 
pauper student, in Holland, France. Switzerland and Italy, which ex¬ 
periences suggested the subject matter of his poem, The Traveller. 

published in 1704. 

Johnson —Dr. Samuel Johnson, 1709-84, perhaps more famous in 
virtue of Boswell’s famous biography of him than by reason of his 
own writings, and compiler of the first great Dictionary of the English 

Language, 1755. 

Boswell —James Boswell, 1740-95, a Scottish laird or squire and 
friend and biographer of Dr. Johnson. His Life of Dr. Johnson is a 
monument both of Johnson and himself and is considered the best bio- 
graphy in English Literature. 

Beauclerc —Topham Beauclerc, descended from an illegitimate son 
of Charles II, was a very witty man. Boswell wrote, “In a short time 
the moral, pious Johnson and the gay, dissipated Beauclerc were com 

panions.” 

Charge of lunacy -Merely based on the extraordinary eccentrici¬ 
ties of his character and his reckless extravagance. 


Page 62 

In theee learnecI and fashionable circle ,-The reference is in perlr- 
cul .,r to the famous Literary Club of Dr. Johnson, founded m 1» 
Of Which Goldsmith was one of nine original members. 

Talk and lice, etc .-Many of the members of the Club above 
referred to were eminent conversationalists, e. g. Johnson, Bu , 
Reynolds, Garrick and Beauclerc. 
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Hornech family —A London family with which Goldsmith was on 
intimate terms. 

A humiliating idea —Irving is describing in plain words what 
modern psychologists in their new jargon call “Inferiority Complex". 


XV 

A COUNTRY CRICKET MATCH 

Miss Mary Bussell Mitford. 1787-1855. is remembered for her 

charming book. Our ViH a , Jt , ... sketches of rural life rural 

characters and scenery. The book was begun as articles for Z la Z, 

book contains he poetry of every-day life in the country 8 Her other 

oo ks; ^ //o;y/ Regig (Sketches of a Cou t T ; Belford) 
1835; Atherton, a novel, 1854, etc. eiIorU > 


Haryt;™e 6 Cn“lt7a;5' CriC ^‘ G Ta nd ' of the 

opened Lear pTlf ^ ‘° ,h " ‘ cricket-gromLdle 

«aprtSo7^ 

^-Protecting oneself from loss by betting on both sides. 
Festival, holifcT ’ * Fren ° h "° r<1 ’ n °"' commo '“ >'> English. 

toJfZwET ° f admhh ‘° ‘‘"'“-Fashionable ladies seated in a 
Collations Repast between meals. 




S^- v ' 
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the great nursery of education for the sons of noblemen and gentle¬ 
men, some of the greatest men in English History and Literature 
having received their training there. 


Page 67 

Comrne il yen a pew—(French) like whom there are few. 
Lady-day —25th March, Feast of the Annunciation of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. 

Beau ideal —A person in whom some ideal excellence is realized 
(in this case the two qualities of a good cricketer and an industrious 
workman). 


Page 68 

Lothario —A handsome but profligate character in Rowe s tragedy. 
The Fair Penitent, 1703. The expression. Gay Lothario has become 
proverbial for a heartless libertine. 

Send her—The cricket ball has ceased to be feminine since Miss 

Mitford's days ! 


Page 71, 

Send to Coventry —Exclude from Society. (One explanation given 
of the phrase is that, in the Civil War, Royalist prisoners were sent to 
Coventry, where the majority of men were Parliamentarians, who 

would have nothing to do with them.) t 

Pig-aller _(French) The last or the worst shift; a make shift. 


Billet doux —(French) Love-letter. 

Terra incognita- (Latin) Unknown land; something unknown or 

unexplored. 

Pag CWf./-Abr;itiam Cowley, 1618-1667, a poet of the Caroline and 
Commonwealth periods and an amiable writer of essays. H.s principal 
poems are The a love-cycle, 1647, and Dav.de,,, a long epic in 

font books on the Biblical king David, which no one cares to read no 
To accommodate the names of eleven mistresses within the space 

thirty- two (i.e. 4x8) syllables would be a great feat. 

What were our inning **-We would rather use the singular : What 
was our innings V 


an 


Grimaldi —Joseph Grimaldi, 1779-1837, came of a family of downs 
d appeared as an infant*dancer at the age of three. The last of the 
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great English pantomime actors, his memoirs were edited by Charles 
Dickens, in 1 HiW. 

Page 76 


Mine inr/ fern ini nr word— Probably K nicker*, which is a minced form 
of ''Knickerbocker 11 . 

( )theUo, JJcsilcniono Hero and heroine respectively of Shake 
speare's great tragedy, Othello. Othello's jealousy, roused by the craft y 
villain of the play, leads him to strangle his wife to death.’ 

Herersin,, the ntont-In the play of Shakespeare, the husband 

gives to Ins wife a handkerchief which gets lost. Here it is th 

" lfes handkerchief which the husband loses. Thus the „ " 
reversed. ‘ ,01 ' 


e 

IK 


XVI 

oun SOCIETY 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cleghorn Gaskoll lftin iuer 
Unitarian minister and w 7 ' tho ‘^tor of a 

She lived wlrt. husC^M hLlrf ° f 1 "* * ,mo P»"™«ion. 
the industrial life of that citv vi? 1 / " U " Tote ,lel "“' els on 

- s ,,, etc. ^ k- 

1851-53, as a «W., i„ 

swas r« ^“7^ m 

sympathy are given full nlav If . P .°' V P 1 rs . of observation and 
draws upon her experiences of Km, # ,l f pro ®® U / 11 ’ 1,1 w, »ch the author 
brought up by her T hu^ Cn ,7 7" — 

Quiet Cheshire village in the onriv W £ ° £ ‘ S ' l,e socipt -'' “ f » 

dominant nolo in Cranford The kdLTb "r.. '“ ility is ,ho 
gentlemen) practise “elegant economy”. ' e ' ° Wre “ r0 scarc0l 3’ «uy 

every critic. iT is™' 1 ^eraally^rpula^The" 88 Pi r° f ,iter, ' turo b y 

Mra. Oartell’he^iV ^She U 0 <™ds C 

amused observer and portrayer o, Cranford ^T'^“ 
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of dress and manners in the picture adds to its beauty and contributes 
to the charm of the story. 

Page 77 

A mazom —A race of female warriors and hunters who once lived 
in Asia Minor, according to Greek Mythology, which tells us of the 
defeat and marriage of their queen with the mythical hero Theseus. 
Today Amazon means any female warrior or a quarrelsome woman. 
Here the word is used humorously because Cranford Society was 
female society par excellence. There were scarcely any gentlemen 
there. It is, what we might call in India, a Stree-raj, or common¬ 
wealth of women. 

With his regiment , etc .—On active service with his regiment, etc., 

while the wife and family were at Cranford. 

Drumble —Imaginary town near Cranford. (Probably the reference 

is to Manchester.) 


M i*s Tyler —An imaginary lady, now deceased, who has left a 

fresh memory behind her ! ...... 

The last gigot, etc .-The very last fashions of dress that ever 

lingered behind in the country were last seen at Cranford and the 
fact of their being out of fashion did not cause any ridicule. Gigot- 
French for a leg of mutton-hence a sleeve of that shape. 

Red silk umbrellas -These would cause laughter today even in an 

Indl ^a»Wa«/;s-The Isle of Man has its own Parliament and the titles 
of n“s ino longer the entire text of the laws) arert.U read 
nubliclv every year on Tinwald hill. The proclamation has to be 
made in the English and Manx languages. Many of the novels of 
Hall Caine have their scene in the Isle of Man. 

Page 79 

* *- ■«■«» ° f G T e ’ t h h ° 

from ch^hood were inured to hardships and were famous for them 
Kraverv of spirit aud endurance. 

‘ Concealed, . Jace -Covered their sufferings under an assume 

Bmlle ;w ( de corpt —(French) The spirit of sympathy, fellow-feeling 
and tradition that exists among persons who are members of the sam 
association, school, society, etc. 
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Page 80 

Servants' halt —A room for servants in a large house or mansion 
where they have their meals, etc. 

Second table —A separate dining table for the servants. 

Pattern —Wooden shoes with iron bottoms, very useful when roads 
were muddy. They still continued to be u»ed in Northern England 
long after they had died out in London. 

Honourable Mr*. Jamieson —Imaginary lady, supposed to be the 
leading lady of the town of Cranford. 

Sour-qrapeism —A phrase coined from Aesop’s story of the For 
ami the (hopes. Because he could not reach the grapes even after 
many attempts, the fox consoled himself with the thought that the 
grapes were sour. Hence the expression means a consolation for not 
possessing a thing which in reality you are not able to obtain. 

Pago 81 

Halj-pa;/ captain —A captain who draws reduced allowance when 
not in active service. 

Sedan-chairs Closed chairs in which rich men could be carried 
about by servants or chair-bearers, very common in 18th century 
England (because of the narrow roads), called from the French town 
of Sedan, where they were supposed to have been first made. They 
were carried by means of poles at the end. 

Tabooed Forbidden. (It is a Melanesian word used by Pacific 
tribes to denote things forbidden to be done by their religion.) 

Page 82 


1; . P ' C 'T Uu '" orous ’ si,lce ordinary men wee something 

like wild beasts to Cranford. 

C °' V fr ° m Alderne y- “ uc of the Channel Islands 
iamous for its milch-cows. 


XVII 

MR. MICAWBER 

In early life, Charles Dickens, 1812-70, passed through experi- 
ences similar to those depicted in David Copperfield , his father having 

D.clr"s P hld I 'b t T ( ,'! <ibt n n Marshalsel P riso '>. I** Mr. Micawber. 
ckens had but little education, and began life as n reporter of 
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debates in the House of Commons for the Morning Chronicle. He 
contributed to various periodicals articles, afterwards republished as 
SI. etches by Boz , 1836-37. With Pickwick Papers, 1836, he at once 
reached his zenith as a humorist. Then followed Oliver Twist, 
Nicholas Nickleby, Old Curiosity Shop. Martin Chuzzlewit , etc. Many 
of these appeared in monthly parts in his magazines, Household 
11 ords and All the } ear Hound. His earlier novels may be described 
as novels of character, with a lot of humour and a loose plot. With 
Bleak House, however, he entered on a phase of novel-writing in 
which the plot is very intricate, with different threads of narrative 
woven together with consummate art. 


Of all his books Dickens liked David Copperfiehl best, and in many 
respects, it is a veiled autobiography. Pathos, humour and skill in 
delineation give vitality to the story, and nowhere has Dickens filled 
his canvas with a greater variety of vivid and memorable characters 
than in this novel. The two passages selected for this Miscellany show 
us Dickens’s great powers of description and characterization as well 
as his sense of pathetic humour, which rouses the reader’s pity while 
it amuses him. Mr. Micawber is the head of a family, which is increas¬ 
ing every year and taxing his resources to the utmost, but he is an 
incorrigible optimist, always waiting for “something to turn up". In 
the first extract David Copperfield is introduced to the Micawber 
family as a lodger. In the second passage, we see Mr. Micawber on 
the eve of his release from Marshalsea prison where he has been 
lodged for debt. 


Mr. Micawber's English is to be noted—and carefully avoided ! 
It is bombastic, pompous, high-sounding, and full of circumlocutions 
and journalistic jargon. The reader is cautioned against using it. It is 
quite the reverse of that directness which we find in Charles Lamb. 


Page 84 

Mr. (pi inion —Manager of the warehouse of Messrs. Murdstone 
and Grinby, where David Copperfield starts work at a tender age. Mr. 
Murdstone is David’s step-father. 

Genteel —Well-bred, fashionable. As will be seen from the text, 
Mr. Micawber's gentility was more a matter of appearance than 


reality. 

Your peregrinations , etc.— Observe the pompous style. Peregrinations 
is used for “travels", Metropolis for “Capital town", etc. The mean¬ 
ing of the sentence is “Your knowledge of London is limited". 
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Arcana —Secrets, mysteries. 

Modern Babylon —London, so called because of its splendours, vices 
and luxuries, rivalling those of ancient Babylon. 

Install you,.,...way —A roundabout, expression for “Show you the 
nearest way’’. 

Page 85 

Mealy—One of the lads with whom David had to work. (The 
name is suggestive of the paleness of the lean, hungry boy that Mealy 
was, as pale as meal or flour.) 

Page 86 

Or fling —Slang for “orphan”. 

Erpericntia —Latin for “experience”. She quotes her father, who 

was like Mr. Micawber in his fondness for using high-sounding 
words. 

Town traveller —One who travels for mercantile houses, from one 
merchant in the town to another, pushing sales. 

Miscellaneous houses —Firms of dealers in miscellaneous articles. 


Making motions . ra:oi Acting as if he were going to commit 

suicide with his razor. 

May I ask, ma'am— Here begins the second extract, after Mr. 
Micawber’s imprisonment for debt. 

My family She means her “papa” and “mamma”, to whom she 
refers so often, and their family. 


Interest —Influence, 
obsolete.) 


(This sense of the word is now almost 


A,njthmg tur,ln,, J V P —Some chance or opening presenting itself. 
Ulus was a favourite expression of Mr. Micawbor’s.) 

Flip—A sweetened, hot drink of beer and spirits. 

Page 90 


Leading the chorus of —Leading the other debtors who 
mg together with him. 

Gee up —Move faster. 


were sing- 


Page 91 

Stray*'. Ml-The bell requiring all 
for the night. 


visitors to leave the gaol 
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Long-looked-for occasion —The time of the liberation of Mr. 
Micawber from gaol. 

Insomuch that —To such an extent that. 

The lodge —The porter's lodge, i. e. the lodge of the prison porter 
or watchman. 


XVIII 

HOGARTH 

William Makepeace Thackeray, 1811-1863, was born in Calcutta, 
and educated at the Charterhouse and at Cambridge. He entered the 
Middle Temple, but soon abandoned the legal profession, and went to 
Paris to study drawing and painting. He did not go far in that field, 
and returned to England. He lost his little fortune in injudicious 
newspaper speculations and had to live by his wits, doing journalism 
and caricature. It was only in later life that his greatest successes, as 
a novelist, were won. Vanity Fair put him in the very front rank of 
novelists, and his position there was definitely established with a long 
chain of novels which followed—viz. Pendennis , Esmond, The Sew- 
comes , The Virginians , etc. 

The extract on Hogarth is taken from a series of lectures called 
The English Humourists of the Eighteenth Century. Except Hogarth 
the humorists are all writers, but Thackeray treats them more as 
men than as writers, and hence the portraits are very vivid. He also 
had a curious power of transporting himself into the past, and, in the 
description of these humorists as in the novels, he almost lived in 
the eighteenth century. Thackeray has been called a cynic but his 
cynicism is no more than a keen sense of the irony of life. In this 
quality he is akin to Hogarth and it is perhaps for this reason that ho 
so successful!} - enters into the spirit of the artist. 

Page 92 

Hogarth —William Hogarth, 1697-1764, was a famous English 
painter, who delivered British art from foreign influence and satirized 
the follies of his time in a series of engravings. He was more than a 
satirist : he was a great moralist; for he taught his lessons "not only 
by exposing the ridiculous, but also by revealing the tragedy of wrong 
and the beauty of goodness”. "The Harlot’s Progress" and ‘‘Ihe 
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Rake’s Progress" gained him immediate fame, and with “Marriage h lrv 
Mode" and "Industry and Idleness” his name became a household' 
word with the people of England. 

“Marriage a la Mode ”—A series of six engravings in which tho 
storj* of a "marriage of convenience” is told. Marriage a la Mode 
literally means fashionable marriage. 

The National Gallerg —Situated at Trafalgar Square, contains one 
of the most important collections of pictures in the world. 

Alderman —Magistrate, next in dignity to a Mayor. 

Squanderjield- ~Cf. Silvertongue, Godchild, Idle, names which- 
proclaim the qualities of the owners. 

Sconces —Screens. 

Baldaquin —Canopy over the chair. 

United but apart— In the picture we see the bride and groom sitting 
next to each other but with their faces turned away. 

Page 93 


Andromeda . sacrifice —A classical subject treated by many 

painters. 

Judith. ..... Ilolofernet —a Biblical subject on which there is a 

famous painting by Botticelli. By showing these pictures hanging on 
the walls, Hogarth suggests the sacrifice implied in a "marriage of 
convenience”. 


In the second picture —The one described by Thackeray is actually 
the fourth in the series. The second is a breakfast scene shortly after 
the marriage, showing the mutual boredom of husband and wife. Tho 
third shows the consequence of the lord’s wicked life. In the fourth 
the Countess entertains a large company of friends in her dressing 
room, seeking her own entertainment in her own way. 

The 'Rose''—A. public house or tavern where he had been drink¬ 
ing. 


Mg lord draws upon the counsellor— This is the fifth picture. We 
see the lover Silvertongue, escaping from the window, while the 
wounded lord is dying. 

Tyburn-- A notorious place of public execution of criminals, ia 
Loudon, where the present Marble Arch is. 

th ° morali9t ’ is wel1 understood by Thackeray. 
^ - r U ; e Sh °' VS the Suicide of the Countess, and Thackeray, 
Mode” Cnbmg SUms U P the consequences of a “Marriage it la 
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Page 94 

R°O e U A Devil, a goblin. When children are naughty they are 
usually told that the Bogey man will carry them off. 

“ Thr rt(,f ‘ e 's Progress ' —Another set of pictures by Hogarth, show- 
ing the consequences of leading a debauched, irresponsible life. 

Bedlam —A lunatic asylum. A corruption of “Bethlehem”, where 
there was a hospital which was used as a lunatic asylum. 

“Industry and Idleness " —Another pictorial lesson in morality by 
Hogarth. 

II hittington and the “London "Prentice " —Famous ballads narrat¬ 
ing the successful career of people who started life at the lowest rung, 
but succeeded because of industry, patience and perseverance. 

"Moll Flanders" —Defoe's novel, with a plot based upon adventure, 
travel and the biographies of loose women and criminals. It was very 
popular among the middle classes of Hogarth’s time. 

“/ lalfpeung-under-the-hat" —A gambling game. 

Beadle —A parish officer. 

Broken Victuals —Remains of food. 

Chuck-farthing —Another gambling game. 

Page 95 

Peaches on him —Turns informer against him. 

Newgate — A notorious London prison. 

Mansion House —Official residence of the Lord Mayor of London. 

Train hands —London’s city soldiery, in early days. 

Pieces —Guns. 


XIX 

LORD ELLENBOROUGH’S PROCLAMATION 

Thomas Babington Macaulay, 1800-1859, a precocious youth 
when he entered Trinity College, Cambridge, where ho had a brilliant 
-career, was called to the Bar, but had an irresistible impulse for 
literature. In 1825 he began contributing to Jeffrey's Edinburgh 
Review his famous Essays, with a bias for Whig politics and econ- 
-omics. He entered Parliament in 1830, and in 18.‘M. came to India as 
the first Law Member of the Governor-General’s Council, framed the 
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Indian Penal Code and other laws, and threw his weight in favour of 
imparting Western education to the East. He returned to Parlia¬ 
ment in 1839, published his Lays of And nil Home, 1842, which became 
very popular, and commenced his famous History of Enylnnd from the 
Accession of James II, five volumes appearing from 1K4S to 18<i2. 
For the Encyclopaedia lirilannica, he wrote articles on Hunyan, Hold- 
smith, Johnson, etc. As a picturesque narrator, few historians could 
equal him. He made history as interesting as fiction. But to gain 
a point in epigram, he would often exaggerate his statements. Besides 
being epigrammatic, his style is clear and crisp, with a tinkling, 
metallic sound about his sentences. In his oratory he produced the 
same effects, with the same love of contrast and exaggeration. 

In this speech Macaulay denounces one of the most vainglorious 
acts of one of the most vainglorious proconsuls that ever governed 
India under the aegis of the East India Company. Lord Ellcnborough 
was Governor-General of India from 1X41 to 1843. It was left to him 
to retrieve the disaster of Lord Auckland's Afghan War, hut, most 
conceited of men, as he was, he hampered the strategy of the British 
Generals in Afghanistan by issuing contradictory orders. Among 
other things he was fond of making “Proclamations". The Proclama¬ 
tion about the (bites of Somnath, 1842, was in servile imitation of 
Napoleon Buonaparte’s famous proclamation of the Pyramids. 

The gates of the Temple of Somnath had been carried off by 
Mahmud of Ghazni in his last invasion of India in 1024. These gates 
made of sandal-wood (though it. is questionable whether they were 
the original gates) were brought back to India and were carried in a 
triumphal procession to Agra. Ellcnborough proclaimed to the 
Princes of India that “the insult of eight hundred years was avenged" 
and he called upon them to transmit the gates of sandal wood to the 
restored Temple of Somnath. This boastful address was designated 
by the Duke of Wellington as a "song of triumph”, but sober opinion 

1 f b >V‘ ° f E,,glis hmen and Indians, was that it was a “triumph 

of folly . Macaulay knew what Indian opinion on the subject was 
The g ;lies were never carried back to Somnath. They were consigned 

soared bv er iT m T Fort * and thore ™y still be found if 

spared by white ants ! 


Sir—The Speaker of the House of Commons. 
Gentlemen opposite —The Government party. 
lhe,r countenances —Remain calm. 
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Tropes —Metaphors; figures of speech. 

Page 97 

Sir Charles Metcalfe —Distinguished officer under the East India 
Company. Governor-designate of the province of Agra, which never 
came into existence, and afterwards Governor of Jamaica in the 
West Indies. 

Jacobins —The extreme revolutionary party in the French 
Revolution of 1789. 

Carmagnoles —Properly, a kind of dress in fashion in France 
from August 10, 1792. The name was then given to a lively song and 
dance popular among the revolutionists in 1793. 

Convention and Directory —Terms indicating revolutionary govern¬ 
ments in France upto 1795. 

Page 98 

Rodomontade —Vain boasting. (Rodomonte was a boastful 
character in Ariosto's Orlando Fnrioso.) 

Modern Gauls— Frenchmen. (The Gauls were ancient Frenchmen.) 
Dumnorix and Vercingetorix —Gallic leaders whom Julius Caesar 
had to fight and con<)uer about 55 B. C. 

Mr. Canning— George Canning, 1770-1829, statesman and Prime 
Minister, was also an author who contributed to the Anti-Jacobin. 

Dawdling balance— The balance which the goddess of justice is 
supposed to hold in her hand. 


XX 

THE TURKISH PASHA 

Alexander William Kinglake, 1809-91, was a contemporary of 
Gladstone at Eton College, and studied later at Cambridge. e is 
well known for two books, The History of the Crimean War an* 
Eothen, from the latter of which our passage is taken. Fothen, . 
is the story of a journey by the author in the Ottoman ( L urkislD 
Dominions in 1835. The book owes its interest to its hamo■ « 
appreciative insight into the life and manners of the East, wh ih 

sympathetically contrasted with those of the Wes . 1 i )00 ks of 

free from that seriousness and solemnity which usually e 
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travel. In the selected passage the gross ignorance of the East and 
the West about each other is shown with a satire which lias no 
ill-natured sting in it. We have here a vivid picture of the mind and 
manners of a Turkish Pasha, or Governor, in the early half of the 
19th century, when England and Turkey were staunch allies. The 
matter-of-fact Englishman and the hyperbole-loving Turk arc 
presented to the reader without undue exaggeration. 

The Englishman in this passage, his Lordship of Mudcombe Park 
is an imaginary character. The names of places are equally imagin¬ 
ary and are invented to add to the humour. For example, Mudcombe 
(from Anglo-Saxon cumb , a valley) means a glen or valley full of mud, 
Boughton Soldborough means a rotten borough easily bought and 
sold, and Karagholookoldour means Kara, a mountain fastness, which 
looks old and dour. 


Page 99 

Highly volatile blessing —Wealth does not last long in families 
under oriental despotism. 

Osmanlees —Turks, so called from Osman or Othman, the founder 
■of the Ottoman Dynasty. 

Dragoman—A word generally used in the Levant for an inter¬ 
preter, being a corruption of the Turkish word tarjuma, a translation. 
The Company —The East India Company. 

Page lOO 


Scomer of Ireland— Suggesting that Ireland was subject to 
England. 

Pashalik —The dominion under a Pasha. 

Committee —Election Committee supporting a candidate. 

Page lOl 


A speech from the throne —The king’s speech usually made at the 
beginning of a new session of Parliament. 

The talking houses have met —Parliament has met. The Dragoman 

translates Parliament thus because the word is derived from the 
French parler, to talk. 

All by wheels etc .-The Pasha is complimenting Englishmen for 
doing such marvels with steam and machinery. 

Pag© 102 

Whenever we have any disturbances , etc .— 1 The Luddito riots took 
mmtary force tlD>e “ ad "' Cr ° put down b >' «» of 
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The Merchants . thrones —The reference is to the East India 

Company and the annexation of Indian States to the Company’s- 
territory. 

Page 103 

The turnip —Lord Townshend began to take interest in turnip 
cultivation after the fall of his Ministry with the bursting of the 
notorious South Sea Bubble. 

Yeomen —A class of small freeholders, of agricultural rank, 
forming the next grade below gentlemen. 

Feringliistan —Europe, the land of the Feringhis. This term is 
applied in Asia to all Europeans, particularly to the Portuguese. It 
is a corruption of the word Frank. 

Drilled swine —Pigs drilled in military style. 

Servants of Songs —The Italians were famous as musicians all 
over Europe. A Turk had a low opinion of music as a profession. 

Abominate graven images —Do not worship the images of saints, 
etc., as the Catholics were represented to do. 

Page 104 

Standing up on his Divan —Kinglake adds a note that etiquette 
would not require a Pasha to stand unless the visitor were supposed 
to be his equal in ran. 

The happy city— Constantinople. 


XXI 

THE FLOOD 

Mary Ann Evans, 1819-80, assumed the pen-name of George Eliot 
and, like Charlotte Bronte, who wrote under the name of Currer Bell, 
and Sir Walter Scott, who fora time was “thegreat unknown author 
of I Vaverley, she mystified the reading public.- George Eliot had a 
wide outlook and a genuine sense of genial humour. A woman ot 
<rreat critical and intellectual powers she began her career as a novel¬ 
ist with Scenes of Clerical Life, 1857, and followed it with Adam Bede, 
The Mill on the Floss , and Silas Marner. After a visit to Florence, 
she wrote her historical novel, Jtomola, 1862-63, followed by several 
others. Her novels reveal an exceptional sense of the humour and 
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pathos of human life, a deep religious conviction in the purifying 
effect of human trials, and wide and varied learning. As with 
Dickens, her earlier novels remain more popular than the later ones. 

The Mill on the Floss. 1HIJ0, is a masterpiece of fiction. Toni and 
Maggie Tullever, brother and sister, are the chief characters, but 
Maggie belongs to a nobler type. She loves Philip Wakcm, the deform¬ 
ed son of a neighbouring lawyer, with whom her father is on inim¬ 
ical terms. Tom, detecting her relations with Philip and standing 
loyally by his father’s hatred, forces her to renounce Philip. The next 
temptation for her is Stephen Guest, who is betrothed to her cousin 
Lucy. Stephen and Maggie are thrown together and a mutual passion 
masters them. Maggie is on the point of going away with her lover, 
but at the last moment she turns back. She is disgraced and Tom 
dnves her forth from the house. Death only can reconcile him with 
her. lhe flood comes on. She tries to rescue Tom from the Mill, but 
the boat capsizes and brother and sister perish in the flood, but not 
before lorn has a revelation of her loving and loyal character. ' 

Page 105 

book* 0 * J(d ' in ~ An ingenious packman, a humorous character in the 

The poor wife —Bob Jakin’s wife. 

Page 106 

Priss,, and the child —Bob Jakin’s family. 

George EHot , ftLe!) ,nt, e ^ U provincial form iu ’ 

Page 107 

ideaf' ' hrea ' h ofordi " ar « “*<*»"• “-The usual connection between 

Hved^lXt'eu'lufb^': m '"' °" F '° SS ’ " her0 sho ** 

Page 108 

Lou, e . her brother and mother 

ened and he LT'‘ ^ «*“- 

»nd Ire^he me e t Lue^ ^ 
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•Page 109 

The Hippie —A branch or tributary of the river Floss. 

•Page HO 

Toflon, Dorlcote —Names of places on the river-side. 

Attic —A room in the top story of a house. Tom is in the attic to 
.-avoid the flood. 

Page 111 

The depths in life —He had now for the first time revealed to him 
the depths of human passion and affection, which he now saw in the 
•self-effacing action of Maggie. He had formerly taken a very super¬ 
ficial view of human affections and had thought in his conceit that he 
■knew all about them. 

A start/ of. . effort— He could read in her action the story of a 

mighty effort, which had been so far miraculously successful, as if 
•she were under the protection of God. 

Maqsic —That is the way Tom had pronounced Maggie’s name 
in his childhood. 

Lotuj deep sob . pain —Excess of emotion in which pain and 

.pleasure are inextricably blended together. 


XXII 

IRON IN NATURE 

John Ruskin, 1819-19W), son of a wine merchant and educated at 
Oxford, became famous with Modern Painters. He took interest in 
art and architecture and later on in economics and social and labour 
reform. In Unto this Last, 1862, he denounced the economic ideas of 
-the Manchester School of Political Economy. One of his best works 
is Sesame and Lilies , 1865, discoursing on Libraries and the education 
of girls. Afterwards as a Professor at Oxford, he published at inter¬ 
vals the autobiographic Prccterita, which book was never completed 
He has a most eloquent prose syle, with frequent patches of poe ica 
prose. He is one of the most emotional of English writers. 

Some of Ruskin’s best work was originally delivered in the form 
of lectures before working people, e. g. his Crown of Wild Olive, 18t>6, 
and The Two Paths, 1859. The latter contained five lectures, from 
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the lust of which the extract oil “ Iron in nature ” is selected for this 
Miscellany. 

Page 114 

There is only . rust readily— Ruskin is thinking of gold, which 

does uot rust readily. He is talking poetically when lie tells us that 
gold has caused Death rather than Life to mankind. 

Page 116 

Come unto these yellow sands— Aerial’s song in Shakespeare's 
Tempest, Act I Scene ii. 


Page 119 

Porphyry —An igneous rock. 

The noblest colonr . earth- i. c. the colour of the human ldood. 

lhe red corpuscles of the blood which supply the colouring matter to 
it are derived from iron peroxide. They amount to as many as five 
millions m every cubic millimetre. 


XXIII 

THE ELEVATION OF THE DEPRESSED CLASSES 

Gopal Krishna Gokhale, 1806-1916, born at Kolhapur, had his 
eaib education at the Rajaram College, Kolhapur. He began his 
career by joining that self-sacrificing band of patriotic educationists 
the Deccan Education Society. In 1005 lie left his Professorshio at 
the hergusson College, Poona, to devote himself entirely to active 
politics. A great orator and student of economics, he was the only 

SSt' HkeG + ,!ldStOIie England, could make the d y 
detail of public finance interesting His critiowm ofiimT r ^ 

r Tr 1 "" d 2S 

he considered hiB mentor in Indian politics, he belonged to the Liberal 
££? 8h ° Uld tUm tribute of trojilh 

thcVcX«mr" a '‘~ GOiU8int0thahi8t0,y0f 1,16 ■>*■*» f '“» 
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Bombay High Court, and a prominent social and economic writer and 
reformer. Gokhale considered Ranade as his guru in all questions of 
social and economic reform. 

The Hindu Union Club—A cultural institution which flourished 
for years in Bombay, with a popular series of Winter Lectures 

generally in Marathi. 

Mr. Chamberlain —Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 1836-1914, once a 
follower of Gladstone, left him on the Irish Home Rule question and 
became a leading Unionist and a Protectionist in later life. He was 
the father of Sir Austen and Mr. Neville Chamberlain. 

Sira mi Vivehananda —An illustrious disciple of Swann Ramknslma 
Paramhansa. He attended the first Congress of Faiths held at Chicago 
in 1893, as a representative of Hinduism. 


XXIV 

REMINISCENCES OF MR. GOKHALE 

Mrs Sarojini Naidus name has become a household word in India, 
both on account of her poetry and her patriotic enthusiasm. 
„ i Dr Aohorenath, of the Educational service of H. E. H. 

^Nizam’s Dominions, she was educated in England, and1 her first 
volume of verses. The Golden Threshold , won the praise of the late Si 

Ks; 

poetry and her speeches. 


served their country through the Indian Social Confercnc . 

PaS Commmale logic of fads and /u, U r«-Most skilful handliug of 
statistics and Government publications for the purpo 
argument. 
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Page 128 

The Bhagarad Gita —The famous book on the philosophy of 
human conduct, ranked among the sacred books of the Hindus, and 
generally considered a part of the .1 fahahharata. It enshrines Krishna’s 
philosophy of life. 

Yoga—A system of Hindu philosophy showing the means of 
emancipation of the soul from further re-births. 

1 oga of wisdom in action —Yoga combining knowledge with action 

Sir Pherozeshah Mehta —One of the greatest politicians and re¬ 
formers of India, died a few months after Gokhale. 

Page 129 

Mr. Paranjpyc —Then Principal of the Fergusson College, where 
Gokhale had worked as a professor formerly. 

Page 131 

Kensington Gardens —A park in London used for recreation. 

Page 132 

Greater lore hath no man, etc.— Quoted from the New Testament. 

Mrs. Naidu means that these words apply most appropriately to 
Gokhale. 


XXV 

LETTER-WRITING 

r 1 +^ ,lll i am r^ alph I , nge was for a long time Deiln of St. Paul’s 

m wht h. 7 S TV" 1800 !,nd succecf ^°d to the Deanery i„ 
1JU, uh.ch he relinquished some time back on account of advancing 

bo non,,. ° f MS ° Utl0 ° k °" modern lifc ' come to 

be popularly known as •‘The Gloomy Dean". He has published 

many works of a philosophical character. There is a curious blend of 

conservatism and broadmindedness in his writings, among the most 

furious of which are Outspoken Essays and Lay Thoughts of a Dean 

This essay on “Letter-Writing" has been taken from the hitter 

Page 133 

San.tsburg—ms-im, a professor of English Literature and 
distinguished cntic, author of History of English Literature History of 
Criticism, 3,story of English Prosody, LociCrilici, etc. ' ° 
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The Penn;/ Post —was introduced by Sir Rowland Hill within the 
limits of Great Britain in 1840 and extended to the British Empire 
about 1900. The abolition of the Imperial penny post was one of the 
set-backs of the Great War. 

Killed real letter-writing —So many letters were written that their 
artistic quality suffered much. 

Two-penny post —This came after the end of the War; in some 

parts of the Empire the postal rate is ljd. only. 

Dean Stanley— 1815-81, a theologian and voluminous writer. He 

was a representative of the broadest theology of the Church of England. 

To him Christianity was sacred because of its moral and spiritual 

*• 

elements. 

Murray —The famous firm of publishers nearly a century and a 
half old. 


Page 134 

Cork— i. e. Bishop of Cork, a town in Ireland. 

York— i. e. Duke of York. 

Archbishop Temple —1821-1902, Archbishop of Canterbury from 
189G to 1902, author of Sermons preached in Rugby Chapel. 

Model of terseness —There is another similar letter from a son in 
financial distress—“No mon. No fun. Your son.” The father's 
reply was equally terse—"Too bad. Very sad. Your dad. 


Page 135 

Cicero—1QG-M B. C., the great Roman orator and philosopher, is 
perhaps the most illustrious of letter-writers known to literature. 
His heart appears in his Letters, which are also useful for throwing 
light on Roman History. 

Madame de Serigne- 1626-96, left a widow at twenty-five with two 
children, to one of whom, a married daughter, she addressed the 
letters for which she has now become famous. Written in an easj 
and natural style, they reflect a virtuous mind and give a 
picture of the times of Louis XIV. 

Lord Morley -John Morley, 1838-1923, great critic and politician 
and writer of works on Burke. Rousseau, Voltaire, etc., was Sccrt . > 

of State for India from 1905 to 1910. 

Letters to Stella -Generally called Journal to Stella , a collec¬ 
tion of letters written by Swift (vide: Notes to - . e< i a ton 
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on a Broom at irk) to two ladies, viz. : Esther Johnson (or Stella), who 
was in love with him, and Rebecca Dingley, her companion. 

Coir per —1781-1800, poet, author of The Taxi: and other poems. 
His letters are remarkably graceful and entertaining. 


Page 136 

Horace Walpole- —1717-07, fourth son of Sir Robert Walpole, 
Prime Minister of England, wrote a "Gothic" Novel called The Castle 
of Otranto, hut is more famous for his Letters, most of which wore 
written to Sir Horace Mann, his own cousin and an ambassador at 
Florence. 


Rattening on rich sinecures —The reference is to the fact that Sir 
Robert Walpole, the Prime Minister, obtained for his son lucrative 
jobs for which he had to do little or no work. This began even when 
Horace Walpole was a University student at Cambridge. 

Latin Mart/ Worth if Montana —108*2-17(V2, wife of a British 
Ambassador at Constantinople, wrote charming letters to her friends 
in England, most of whom were men of letters, among them the poet 
Pope, who for a time was in love with her and then satirized her. 
She was a very witty woman and a brilliant letter-writer. 

Mrs. Carlyle —Jane Carlyle, wife of Thomas Carlyle. In The 
Life and Letters of Carlyle, published by Fronde, there were included 
some letters between husband and wife, and this led to a good deal of 
criticism on the propriety of publishing intimate correspondence 
between husband and wife. 


Fitzgerald —Edward Fitzgerald, 1809-93, has become immortal 
with his translation of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. He was a 
friend of Carlyle, Thackeray and Tennyson. 

Page 137 

Lucerne —A city and lake in Switzerland, amidst beautiful scenery. 
The rejected addresses— Stands here for “rejected letters", but 
there is a concealed glance at the famous Rejected Adtlressr*, a collec¬ 
tion of parodies, by James and Horace Smith. 


XXVI 

THE SECRETS OF MARS 

Sir Arthur Stanley Eddington was born In 1882. Educated at 
Owen College, Manchester, and Trinity College, Cambridge, he 
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became Professor of Astronomy at the latter University. His research¬ 
es in the movement of the stars and the structure of the heavenly 
bodies have brought him fame. He made contributions to Einstein’s 
theory of Relativity which are of great value. He is one of the few 
modern writers who have popularized the study of the physical 
sciences by treating the subject in a popular style. 

The planet Mars is the nearest of the so-called “superior planets”, 
i. e. those that lie away from the Sun beyond the Earth. The ques¬ 
tion whether it is habitable and whether its “denizens” have, in 
intelligence and in other qualities, any resemblance to the human race 
on our earthly sphere, has long “intrigued” the imagination of our 
astronomers. The passage selected here is from The Nature of the 
Physical World , published in 1928. 



The two essentials— i. e. the two essentials for the sustenance of 
living creatures. 

W. H. Wright —William Hammond Wright, an American 
astronomer of the last century. 

Blurry —Blurred. 

Infra-red waves —These rays, like ultra-violet rays and X-rays, arc 
ordinarily invisible but are determined by spectroscopical analysis of 
light. They are very useful in long-distance photography. 

Page 139 

Climatology —The science of climates; but here it means the stato 
of the climate. 

Huxley —Thomas Henry Huxley, 1825-1895, the great scientist 
who helped to establish Darwin’s Theory of the Origin ot Species 
against bigoted opposition. He was the inventor of the won 
“agnostic” often used in philosophical discussion. The word means 
a person who acknowledges that he does not know whether there 

is a God. 

Jovian —Belonging to the planet Jupiter, as Martian means be¬ 
longing to the planet Mars. 

Page 140 

Prof. Lowell —Professor Percival Lowell, 1855-1910, an eminent 
American astronomer. 

Long past its prime —No longer young. 
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XXVII 

LOU-LOU AND LYONG 

§ 

Ardaser Sorabjec Wadi a comes of a ship-building family of 
Bombay. He was educated at Elphinstone College, where lie after¬ 
wards became Professor of English and History. Mr. Wadia's religious 
and philosophic inclination has found expression in several books in 
which he has tried to translate the message of the prophets, Zoroaster 
Christ, Mohammed, Moses, Krishna and Buddha. Mr. Wadia is a 
great traveller, and travel is twice blessed like Portia's Mercy, for it 
delights him that travels and us that read the books. The Call of the 
World, In the Land of Lalla Ilookh, The Call of the Southern Cron*, 
A Thousand Miles up the Amazon take us riding upon Mr. Wadia's 
imaginative prose to far off regions of enchantment, and the author is 
delightful company all along. The extract is taken from his latest 
travel book, The Belle of Bali. It is the story of Lou-Lou and Lyoug 
the parents of the girl who has given the title to the book 
Page 142 

Bali An island, in the Dutch East Indies, famous for its care¬ 
free atmosphere, tropical vegetation and beautiful dancing. 

The Three Fates— 1 The three goddesses of destiny in Greek mv 

thology. Human life is supposed to be entirely under their control 

Page 143 • 

La.joon- A bay of the sea parted from the main waters by a low 
sand-bank. Ihe bouth Sea islands, of which Bali is one, are full of 

Squclchy Juicy, like those mentioned. Tropical fruits are 
usually of the juicy type. ‘ c 

of ^'""-Mixture by marriage with the aborigines 

black) a,e V ° ry b ‘ ;,Ck - Gleek Mela, meaning 

Page 144 

A Keats world— -The world paintod by Keats in his nnot. v t* 

ZZZ VOl , UP ‘ UOUS b0:,Uty ite atmosphere heavy 

n poem byKeX ‘ h * S " 8i ' r> ' S " eetucss and b °“>- 

Page 146 


m an 


earlier chapter of 'thebook* *** 

rst“:*.fr^ H “ Ve ‘‘.-.. Th0 words s »B8est profound peace uu 


disturbed by any Seise, e. 


sea* 



